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THE CHANGING OUTLOOK 


T is a good rule never to take German statements at their face 

value. When it is announced in Berlin that, “in consequence 
of the deterioration of the weather,” Germany will shortly be 
passing from the offensive to the defensive, the first question to 
ask is why this proclamation of strategic intention should be made. 
One possibility, but by no means the only one, is that the state- 
ment is true, and that the disillusionment it brings (it is just a 
fortnight since Hitler declared “ Stalingrad will be taken, you may 
be sure of that”), must be broken to the German people gradually. 
A second is that it is a clumsy attempt to hoodwink the Russians 
while one more assault, almost inevitably the last for this year, 


on Stalingrad is being prepared; such a subterfuge has not the’ 


remotest prospect of succeeding. A third, a little more subtle, 
is the hope that General Alexander, seeing the danger of German 
troops and aeroplanes being switched in increasing numbers from 
a relatively quiescent Russian front to Egypt, may be impelled to 
launch an offensive prematurely. The answer to that is that the 
Eighth Army has had so long to mature its preparations that action 
by it tomorrow could be in no sense premature. General Alexander 
and General Montgomery know their own business well, and their 
strategy may be affected to some extent by the need of co-ordinating 
it with other measures elsewhere, but the continued delay in striking 
another blow at Rommel inevitably provokes disquiet at home. 
But as a whole, the course of the war in its present phase is re- 
assuring. Stalingrad looks less like falling than ever. The waxing 
moon is heralding waxing air-raids on German territory. Malta’s 
remarkable success in the air has a salutary bearing on the Egyptian 
campaign. The recent raid of Flying Fortresses on France opens 
up new possibilities of daylight-bombing. And the American naval 
victories off the Solomons, combined with the slow but unchecked 
Australian advance from Port Moresby, suggest that the peak-point 
of danger from the Japanese in the South-West Pacific is being 
passed. The new phase which the war is entering bodes better 
for the Allies than for the Axis. 


The Chaining Outrage 


The situation created by the German decision to chain British 
prisoners has not been cleared up as we write, but there is still 
some hope that, as a result of the protest and representations made 
by the British Government through Switzerland as the Protecting 
Power, the origina: barbarity and the retaliation it provoked on the 


part of the British Commonwealth (the active part falling mainly 
to Canada), will be abandoned. There is not a shadow even of 
theoretical justification for the German action, which was apparently 
excused by the charge that British troops in the heat of a commando 
raid temporarily bound the arms of a few German prisoners. That 
is a perfectly legitimate military measure, to which the German 
retaliation on war-prisoners in Germany bears no relation at all. 
At the same time, few people in this country are happy at the action 
taken here, which is that of reprisal for reprisal, or are satisfied that 
it is the best means of striking back at Germany for her savage 
trectment of innocent prisoners. Many reasons have been given 
for Germany’s action, such as that she desires to fan hatred against 
the British, or wishes to deter us from making more raids on the 
Continent. There is a further point that has not been sufficiently 
considered—that Germany may have actually planned to provoke 
us into chaining prisoners and to secure an admission that we do 
so, in order to get credence for her propaganda that we mis-use 
our prisoners and that for Germans and those who fight for her 
it is better to die than to surrender. But whichever of these motives 
have weighed most with the Nazis we should avoid playing into 
their hands by adopting their methods. We cannot compete 
successfully with them in brutality. We do not help British 
prisoners by chaining the German. In such a matter we can only 
play our true part by acting according to our own honour and 
dignity and disdaining to copy the enemy’s misdeeds, dealing out 
retribution by the greater daring of our bombing and more deter- 
mined attacks in legitimate war. Here is a situation where Britain 
should punish the enemy by every proper war-like means, but not 
by stooping to his level. 


Some Indian Considerations 


The letter from Sir George Schuster in Wednesday’s Times on 
the Indian situation raises several points of importance, though not 
all of them are new. Nothing could be more valuable than to 
emphasise the fact that, so far from our exploiting India in the 
interests of British trade, official solicitude for Indian trade is actually 
penalising British merchants, who could almost certainly get a better 
deal by negotiation with an independent India than they are getting 
today. Equally true is it that in regard to India generally “.we must 
be guided by what we believe right, not by what American news- 
papers are saying of us.” As to immediate steps, Sir George urges 
most justly that the Indianisation of the Viceroy’s Council (apart 
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from the Commander-in-Chief’s seat) be completed by putting the 
important portfolios of Home Affairs and Finance in the hands of 
Indian Ministers. That might not mean increased efficiency, but it 
would have other advantages that more than compensated. This is 
one forward step that could and should be taken now, and it is 
not the only one. It would probably be wise to allow responsible 
Indians like Mr. Rajagopalachari or Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to 
interview Mr. Gandhi if they wish, and it would still be salutary 
to abolish the India Office and put Indian affairs under the 
Dominions Office. None of these changes would go to the root 
of the Indian difficulty and none would evoke gratitude from any 
Congress leader, but while there is as little visible prospect as ever 
of bringing the two chief communities in India together in a 
national government even short steps in the right direction are 
better than no steps. 


China and the Powers 


Some years before the present war it was already apparent that 
the extra-territorial rights which Great Britain, the United States, 
and many other western Pcwers still exercised in China were due 
for abolition. Exemptions from the jurisdiction of Chinese 
law, the right of trial in special courts, the administrative powers 
exercised in British and other foreign concessions and various special 
privileges were legacies of a past when backward Chinese Govern- 
ments had been forced to part with certain sovereign rights in 
favour of Europeans and Americans. When the ascendancy of the 
Chinese Nationalist Party became manifest in 1925 the British 
Government took the lead in a policy based on a more generous 
recognition of China’s rights as a sovereign Power. In 1927 we 
gave up the concessions in Hankow, Chinkiang and Kiukiang, and 
subsequently entered into agreements which went some way to 
meet the demands of the Chinese. We ought to have gone farther. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain would have done so if he had remained 
in office. Now, at any rate, there can be no question about 
any future resumption of extra-territorial rights in the territory 
of the great ally which is fighting the war so efficiently and with 
so splendid an idealism. For that reason the declaration that the 
British and the United States Governments are preparing a draft 
treaty for the immediate relinquishment of extra-territorial rights 
and privileges in China offers no more than is already implicit in 
their alliance with China in war and their avowed determination 
to co-operate with her in peace. 


Politics and the Red Army 


M. Stalin’s decree abolishing the posts of the political commissars 
in the Red Army is one more sign, if amy were needed, of the 
intense unity which reigns among the citizens and soldiers of Soviet 
Russia. In the early years of the Red Army’s existence the shortage 
of trained officers compelled the régime to employ some officers of 
whose wholehearted sympathy with the Communist cause it could 
not be certain. Hence the attachment to the Army of political 
commissars directly responsible to the administration, with rights 
and powers equal to those of the officers in command. They were 
the watchdogs of the régime within the Army, Soviet proselytisers 
among the soldiers. But the presence of these political agents in 
the regiments meant a duality of control which was not favourable 
to military discipline. The war itself has made it abundantly clear 
that the officers of the Red Army are heart and soul with the régime. 
The commissars themselves recognised that. It is intended that most 
of the latter should be embodied in the Army itself and receive com- 
missions after passing through a course. Their removal will give 
the commanders that unquestionable authority which they require in 
the conduct of war. It is also a sign that M. Stalin is conscious of 
his own strength. He has no fear of the generals, as Hitler has, 
and is sure of his own authority and supreme leadership. 


Candidates for Slavery 

“We are facing a tragedy,” said M. Chasseigne, Vichy’s Director 
of Propaganda, in an appeal to workers in unoccupied France to 
submit themselves to the demands of Germany before the expiry 
of the ultimatum accepted by Laval. The demand had been for 
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the supply of 150,000 skilled French workers to give their labour, 
forced or unforced, in German war factories. Laval, glib in 
promises, gave his word. Volunteers for slavery were due to arrive 
before September 30th. (The time-limit is extended, with threats 
in case of failure, till October 31st.) But with all the pressure that 
he could bring to bear, accompanied by the usual promises of the 
release of war-prisoners, Laval at the beginning of this week had 
only 17,000 Frenchmen to hand over to bond-service. What will 
Sauckel, the German Commissioner of Labour, do to extort the 
labour which all the cajolery of the Laval Press, and the pressure 
applied to individuals by his agents, have failed to produce? Will 
he come and fetch his victims—in other words, occupy unoccupied 
France? Or will the Quisling Laval be sacked, and Doriot, or some 
other competitor in dishonour, be installed in his place? Doubtless 
the problem is one for Germany as well as for France, since she 
has no desire at this moment to spread out her forces still mor 
widely in holding down conquered people ; and each fresh iniquity 
exacted from the Vichy Government further weakens such allegiance 
as Vichy has from Frenchmen in France and in the colonies—par- 
ticularly the latter. It is tragedy, indeed, as M. Chasseigne says, 
but the greater tragedy would be acquiescence in Laval’s monstrous 
demand. 


The Small Retailer 


The measures for the protection of the small retail trader 
announced by Mr. Dalton in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
go as far as it seems possible to go towards the solution of a difficult 
problem. To ensure a certain minimum of supplies the Minister 
proposes that each small retailer should receive a percentage of his 
purchases in a standard year, with extra supplies in areas where needs 
of consumers have increased. He will begin with clothing, pottery 
and hollow-ware, and in the first place through a scheme of voluntary 
co-operation in the trade. He proposes also to establish a register 
of retailers, including those who are in business and those who have 
been forced out, to safeguard the interests of the less fortunate ones 
after the war. This must not be considered as a measure taken 
exclusively in the interests of the small retailers themselves. It is of 
the greatest importance to consumers in country places that they 
should be allowed to make their purchases in their own locality, and 
there is much to be said on security grounds for a dispersal of goods, 
Many difficulties will remain. Familiar channels of distribution 
will often have to be given up. Here, as elsewhere, the stern hand 
of discipline will be felt. The gain will be that supplies, diminished 
as they will be, will at least be assured to each retailer, and that he 
will get his fair share. 


Replanning London 


The Royal Academy plans for the reconstruction of London 
now on public exhibition, represent great conceptions. Th 
appearance of an ambitious, complete and comprehensive plan has 
the effect of emphasising that now is the time for the preparation of 
scheme and for putting up for public discussion something precise, 
tangible and practical. It is fitted on to the framework of the traffic 
plan submitted in the Bressey Report four years ago. It rests 
on certain simple, necessary conceptions. First, London is a city 
which has grown up round a great waterway, the river Thames, 
which must come into its own again, with noble embankments on 
either side from Putney to Tower Bridge. Secondly, through 
traffic must not block up its central roadways, and, therefore, ther 
should be a ring road round it connecting all main-line termind 
stations, some of which must be moved outward from their presem 
positions to the ring. Thirdly, the bridges will play an essentid 
part, and there should be a new Charing Cross bridge as originally 
recommended in the Lee Report. Fourthly and fifthly, the key 
points, such as Piccadilly Circus, Trafalgar Square, Hyde Park 
Corner, and the environs of St. Paul’s must be redesigned with 
appropriate buildings and spaces in their vicinity, and parks must 
be provided for the east and south as generously as in the west 
Generosity, indeed, is the distinguishing note of the scheme; 
no scheme which lacks that will meet the greatness of the need 
and the opportunity. 
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TOWARDS THE OFFENSIVE 


WO German leaders and two Allied leaders have been telling 

their respective followers why victory for each of them is 
certain. The minds of the Germans who heard Hitler’s and 
Goering’s words are not open to the public gaze, but the 
probability is that the listeners were no less satisfied with their 
country’s prospects than the tens of millions in Britain and America 
who followed Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt on Monday and 
Tuesday. Yet about that there is perhaps some room for doubt. 
Through the plain printed reports of the German speeches you 
can catch now and then the shouting, insistent voice, the emphasis 
employed to conceal apprehension, the pointed and almost 
involuntary reference to the consequences of defeat. “We know,” 
said Hitler, “ what would happen to Germany and Italy if the 
other side should win.” ‘“‘ German people,” thundered Goering, 
“you must know that if the war is lost you are destroyed.” 
The recurrence of that significant note is not to be disregarded, 
particularly by the directors of Allied propaganda to Germany. 
That defeat will mean suffering of varying degree for all Germans 
may be conceded ; victory will not bring anything very different 
to the victors ; war’s baneful harvest is reaped by both sides alike. 
And on some Germans, those personally guilty of the foul 
crimes that have been committed in Germany’s name from 
Narvik to Salonika and from Stalingrad to Brussels, fit punish- 
ment will fall ; the decision of Britain and America to institute 
a United Nations Commission for the investigation of war-crimes 
is guarantee of that. But it is no part of the United Nations’ 
purpose—and that should be proclaimed repeatedly in the plainest 
terms—either to dismember Germany or to make existence 
impossible for her economically. The explicit language of the 
Atlantic Charter, which promises to “all States, great or small, 
victor or vanquished,” access to all necessary raw materials 
represents still the principles that will govern the application of 
an Allied victory. 

To emphasise that is of capital importance. No problem is 
more genuinely perplexing than the question of the treatment of 
Germany after the war, and the contributions of the extremer 
realists of the Right and idealists of the Left are not conspicuously 
helpful. Germany must be disarmed ; her territory will have to 
be occupied for an indeterminate time. But life will not be made 
intolerable for the individual German, and the more that can 
be brought home to him by every means practicable the better, 
since it is Hitler’s and Goebbels’ deliberate aim to make him 
believe the opposite ; men who are convinced they have nothing 
to live for may as well go on fighting till they die. Not of course 
that Hitler and his henchmen at this stage in the war are prepared 
to admit the possibility of defeat. And indeed why should they? 
Superficially Hitler and Goering have a far brighter picture to 
paint than Churchill or Roosevelt. The Germans may have been 
checked at Stalingrad, but they have got to Stalingrad, across 
hundreds of miles of Russian territory, which Germany is today 
restoring and exploiting with captive labour. The German navy 
may be lurking prudently in harbour, but its U-boats are sinking 
millions of tons a year of Allied shipping. It is not true that 
it is Britain, not Germany, that is being blockaded, but the 
claim has sufficient colour to pass muster with Goering’s audience. 
Germany may be seeing her cities bombed to ruins without 
retaliation, but the achievements of the Luftwaffe in the east are 
solid, and the promise of future retaliation in the west has a 
reasonable prospect of being honoured. In persuading their 
listeners that a German victory is in sight Hitler and Goering are 
setting themselve$ no very baffling task. 

They may indeed be faced with another much more baffling— 


that of persuading themselves. Certain admissions are significant. 
Hitler has to explain why the German advance in Russia is 
temporarily halted, Goering why his air force is powerless to 
level a biow at Britain while British and American bombers are 
devastating German territories by day and night. A Berlin spokes- 
man, putting in unvarnished words what Hitler only obscurely 
hinted, has said plainly that the German armies are passing from 
the offensive to the defensive. That again is no kind of confes- 
sion of failure—the facts warrant nothing of that order—but it 
may well conceal a conviction that more might be gained now 
by a negotiated peace than by a continuance of the conflict. With 
two-thirds of Europe under her domination Germany could make 
considerable territorial concessions for the sake of a settlement 
and still remain the most powerful State on the Continent. 
Unassailable herself, she would be in a position to impose her 
will everywhere under threat of another war. Hitler and Goering 
may have seriously thought that possible when they spoke. They 
can hardly think so now that two other speeches have been made. 
If there is anything that the British Prime Minister and the 
American President have left unmistakable this week it is the 
inflexible resolve of their two nations to pursue the conflict till 
every essential goal is reached, and the unshaken confidence that 
with the resources now available that result can be achieved in full. 

Such confidence needs Sustification, a justification which the 
omens visible to the plain man’s eye do not provide. How and 
where, by land, sea and air, is victory to be compassed? By 
sea the war could easily be lost. It would be if the successes 
the U-boats were registering in the spring of this year had been 
maintained. Fortunately they have not been. Mr. Churchill 
was able to say on Monday that from that point of view August 
and September had been the best months since January, and 
Mr. Roosevelt to add that the tonnage now coming out of Allied 
shipyards is such that new construction is again exceeding losses. 
The position is still precarious; a new outburst of submarine 
activity might change the balance once more ; but on the whole 
the achievements of the shipyards coupled with new measures 
against the U-boat make that unlikely. The vaunted “U-boat 
packs” are rather a sign of weakness than of strength. Not only 
here but in many other fields there is reason to believe that while 
the Germans are sustaining losses that cannot be made good 
the Allies have by no means reached the peak of their production. 
But production, it cannot be too strongly emphasised, is going 
in itself to win no war. The tools for which Mr. Churchill asked 
long ago will not fight of themselves. They are valueless except 
as the instruments of a determined and sagacious strategy, and 
it is about the strategy of the United Nations that questionings 
inevitably persist. Is it sufficiently co-ordinated? Does each 
of the principal Allied nations envisage a campaign of its own 
in the theatre where its interests are most affected? Is the United 
States, in particular—to quote here a question that is being put 
persistently by leading Americans themselves—bent on raising a 
vast army and reserving for its equipment material which could 
do far more effective service in the hands of Russian or British 
troops or of American troops in Europe and Africa today? 

All these are questions that urgently demand an answer, though 
not necessarily a public answer. On ail of them legitimate anxiety 
is entertained. Even so, the answers must not be prejudged. 
Impatience is natural, and much more salutary than any inert 
complacency. A desire for the development of new fronts against 
the enemy animates every Briton and American hardly less than 
it does every Russian. But great enterprises need great prepara- 
tion. The time will not be grudged if the appointed results 
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accrue. We have reached, according to Mr. Churchill, a stern 
and sombre moment in the war (though he hastened to add that 
the light is broadening and brightening on the track). Even the 
least instructed of casual mewspaper-readers must be conscious 
that great events are pending. As Germany passes from the 
offensive to the defensive the Allies pursue the opposite and more 
inspiring course. Of what the possibilities are the enemy himself 
gives sufficient indication. General Alexander, both Germans 
and Italians proclaim, is about to move in Egypt. The Americans, 
says Vichy, are contemplating an attack on Dakar. General 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE arrival of General Smuts (it is difficult to get accustomed 

to calling him Field-Marshal) in this country is matter for 
great satisfaction on a number of grounds. In the first place, 
there has so far been no one in the War Cabinet who can talk 
strategy with the Prime Minister on equal terms. It is very much 
to the good that there is now someone who can, and the fact that 
both men fought in the Boer War—on opposite sides—adds no 
doubt to the respect they would in any case have felt for one another. 
A great deal might be said about what Smuts did as a member 
of the War Cabinet in the last war, but it is of more immediate 
interest to consider the bearing of one paragraph of the statement 
he made on arriving in London this week. “I have continued,” 
said the Field-Marshal, “to emphasise to the best of my ability 
the importance of the African theatres of war.” The plural is the 
point. What are these theatres, apart from Egypt? So minor 
a side-show as Madagascar, in spite of its strategic importance, is 
hardly to be termed a “theatre.” But if no others have been 
discussed in this country the Press of Axis States has been less 
reticent. The familiar “ possibility of an Allied landing at Dakar” 
was mentioned once more on Tuesday by the Rome radio, and 
both Vichy and Rome have displayed a lively interest in American 
newspapers which are “ already visualising the landing of Americans 
in Africa, and foresee them attacking Rommél from the rear.” Many 
odd things appear in American papers, and there these particular 
speculations can be left. But the Axis apprehensions are significant. 

»* * * * 

Whatever academic arguments may be bandied one way or the 
other about the chaining of prisoners, the general reaction of the 
country to the Government’s action is altogether encouraging. There 
is no doubt about the complete predominance of the view that we 
cannot compete with the Germans in inhumanity and that it is a 
mistake to lower ourselves to any such competition. There is a 
mixture here of sound sense and sound standards—and a mixture 
of that kind is decidedly wholesome. All the same, this ought not, 
I think, to be read as a condemnation of the Cabinet, which had to 
take a singularly difficult decision at short notice and took one which, 
if on consideration it must be pronounced mistaken, was not in any 
sense gravely culpable. I fancy indeed that a good many people 
might in the first instance have taken the same decision themselves, 
even though now that it has been taken, and there is more time 
for reflection, they see it to be wrong. In matters of this kind a 
general rule is hard to lay down. Where measures that may affect 
the actual issue of the war—like the use of gas, or indiscriminate 
bombing—are concerned, the question of retaliation raises issues 
which fortunately are not involved in the shackling of war-prisoners. 

* * * * 

That very useful Ministry of Information publication, Spiritual 
Issues of the War (against which some quite misguided criticism 
was directed by a House of Commons questioner last week) quotes 
a very instructive article on the Christian Church in Germany from 
the Swiss religious paper, Semeur Vaudois, in which facts are 
recorded which deserve attention regarding the enduring conflict 
between elements of both the Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
Churches and the State. One significant fact is that, in spite 
of the outspoken protests against various actions by the Govern- 
ment or the Gestapo by Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich, Bishop 
Galen of Munster, and Bishop Preysing of Berlin, none of them 
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Wavell has made no secret of the plans for the reconquest ¢ 
Burma. Americans and Australians are already on the offensiye 
in the Pacific. And these by no means exhaust the possibilities, 
President Roosevelt undoubtedly had a great deal in mind wha 
he spoke of diverting the enemy forces from Russia and Chim 
by new offensives against Germany and Japan. These are word 
Any day now may see them translated into deeds. Criticism 
of Allied strategy must not be silenced. But it need not be tw 
acrid at a moment when patience seems likely to be rewarded 
—or impatience assuaged. 


has so far been molested. On the Protestant side, Pastor Niemélle 
is still in a concentration camp (he had three years at Sachshausen, 
and is now at Dachau), and the Swiss journal asks, “ is it sufficienty 
well known that since the day Niemdller was imprisoned—that is » 
say, five years ago, if you add the preliminary detention to th 
four years in the concentration camp—a prayer group with fifty 
to a hundred people always present has been held every night i 
the church [Niemdller’s church] at Dahlem-Berlin?” It 5 
certainly not well known, and it is worth knowing. Obvious) 
some kind of bridges will have to be built between Germany an 
the rest of the world after the war. One of them, amom 
the most valuable of all, should link those Germans who har 
shown that they have a loyalty to something higher than tk 
State with the Christian churches in Britain, America and elsewher. 
* * * * 


My observations last week on the fact that the private soldie 
in the British Army_is provided with no pyjamas or any other fom 
of nightwear, have produced a crop of comment—all of it in lin 
with the views expressed here. Among various points made, | 
may note the following: -in this and many other matters th 
respect shown to comfort and hygiene in the American army is 
much greater than the British, and the sooner the ground fo 
invidious comparisons is removed the better ; many privates wea 
their own pyjamas, but they have not only to buy them fe 
themselves, but to deprive some other member of their family 
of coupons, since the private soldier does not get clothing coupon; 
more than that, they have to pay for having the garments washed, 
for the private’s laundry-allowance—this is another genuine grie- 
ance—is not adequate to ensure proper cleanliness. A privat 
writes: “ You are perfectly right when you say that this does har 
some bearing on self-respect.” So it should. On active servic 
special disabilities are to be expected, but for the hundreds ¢ 
thousands of men in billets, or huts, or barracks at home, provisict 
for elementary decency and cleanliness may reasonably be demande 
—at the Army’s expense. 

* * * * 

I was one of some thirty to forty “ friends of Nansen” who m* 
at dinner at the British-Norwegian Institute last Saturday ® 
commemorate the great explorer’s birthday and to form : 
Nansen Club, designed to promote by every means practicabk 
the ideals, political, social and humanitarian, for which he ceas- 
lessly and so splendidly laboured. Norway was represented, amow 
others, by her Foreign Minister, the President of the Bank ¢ 
Norway and Dr. Worm-Miiller, one of Nansen’s closest friends 
who, I am glad to know, is filling an obvious gap by writing a 
adequate life of Norway’s greatest man. Most of the Britit 
present were men who, like Mr. Philip Noel Baker, M.P., Mr. & 
George Saunders, Mr. Thomas Lodge, and Mr. Gorvin, had workt 
in close association with Nansen in Russia, at Geneva, or elsewhet. 
There is nothing the world will need more when the guns cease tha 
men, or even one man, with the vision, the courage, the resolution, 
the simplicity and the limitless humanity of Fridtjof Nanse 
and it is well that an organisation should exist to call publ 
attention to those principles which Nansen embodied in his ow 
personality as hardly any other leader of thought and action ® 
any country did. 

JANUS. 
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THE GERMAN DEFENSIVE 


By STRATEGICUS 


ERMAN spokesmen have recently been garrulous about their 
G position and their plans. It is always well to take note of 
their statements, since it is certain that they have a definite meaning, 
although it may not lie in the literal interpretation of the words. 
It is nearly a week since a military spokesman made the statement 
that has aroused most speculation. Three propositions were 
advanced: the “strategic object” of the attack upon Stalingrad has 
been attained ; the “rest of the city has no longer to be stormed 
by the infantry and engineers”; and it “ will be systematically laid 
waste by the heavy artillery.” The gist of these propositions shows 
to how fleeting a currency Hitler’s boasts have now declined. It 
is only a fortnight ago that he promised that Stalingrad would be 
taken. Now his spokesman declares that it will be reduced syste- 
matically to dust and rubble. Stalingrad as a city, as a possible 
winter-quarters, even as a “bolt” on the Volga, wiil never fall 
into German hands. The site alone will be left to mark the place 
where Hitler’s plans foundered and his promise was made void. 

It may, however, not happen quite as the spokesman suggested. 
The Russian artillery is numerous and very proficient; and it 
may continue to inflict heavy loss upon the assailant. But, 
theoretically, the artillery might be able to reduce what is left 
of the city to a heap of ruins. Spite may succeed where military 
prowess fails. The ruins would still proclaim the theft of valuable 
time from Hitler’s generals, the piling up of losses of the human 
material, which is a more enduring damage, the dislocation of 
the plans for the season and the blocking of the route to an 
exploitation of the great advance in the rear of the main Russian 
armies. 

All this is tacitly admitted in the diversion to ruin instead of 
capture. But there are other points in the statement that cannot 
be so easily brushed aside. Is it true that the “strategic object” 
of the attack has been attained? To ascertain this we must first 
gather some idea of what it was. It seems very possible that in a 
sense the statement may be true. It is quite arguable that the 
object was to secure a “bolt” on the Volga in order to complete 
an effective flank to cover movements to the south. It has already 
been suggested that whatever has been attained has come too 
late to be of any use in the present year’s campaign. But it has 
to be noted that nearly a month ago the Frankfiirter claimed that 
the Germans had secured a six-miles grip on the Volga, north of 
the city, and had there established a strong “ bolt,” a “hedgehog,” in 
fact; and if this is actually the case the minimum strategic object 
has been attained, except in so far as the time-factor is an essential 
ingredient of any achievement in the field. 

The statement that the “rest of the city has no longer to be 
stormed by. the infantry and engineers” is perhaps the most re- 
markable of the propositions advanced in this broadcast. There 
is in its phrasing an attempt to suggest that the essential part of the 
work of capturing the city has been done; and that does not seem 
to be the case. The announcement of a change in tactics is only 
remarkable from the mystery of why it was made at all. As a rule 
the Germans, like ourselves, refrain from issuing bulletins about 
the form of tactics which are about to be employed unless the 
intention and hope are to deceive the enemy. But a change from 
the mass assaults which were appropriate to the opener outskirts 
of the city to the use of smaller units for street fighting would 
seem to be not only a counsel of prudence, but the only prudence. 
The latest assault, as I write, was made by about a regiment—that 
is, about the strength of a British brigade—and 50 tanks. 

Even this is a large force to commit to street fighting where 
barricades and road blocks abound, and every room of every 
building houses a body of resolute men armed with automatic 
weapons, bombs and grenades. To use divisions in such fighting 
would be to expose them to the most unequal form of combat known. 
Even tanks are only of value in small numbers. The road block that 
checks the advance of one would not vanish if a whole division were 
attacking. The tank was not designed for such fighting, though of 
course it can be used that way. But the tank no more finds its 


congenial and proper medium in street fighting than would the 
battleship in the narrow waters of an archipelago. The advantage 
of numbers of infantry and tanks is merely the possibility of reliefs 
and replacement. In fine, it is less remarkable that the German 
command have resorted to‘artillery than that it took them so long to 
abandon the use of large infantry units. Street fighting is as alien 
from the mind of the German tactician as any form of fighting can 
well be. It is more hazardous, less under intelligent control and 
more under the dominion of the primitive and the arbitrary than 
any other form of conflict; and as such it is anathema to the 
German command. 

But the German military spokesman raised two questions that are 
of paramount interest. Have the Germans come to the conclusion 
that their flank to the Volga can be relied upon? Will they, as a 
consequence, send part of their concentration elsewhere? It begins 
to seem possible that we must answer the first question in the affir- 
mative. The German defensive is not a system which cannot yield 
a yard or a mile without detriment to the safety of the whole. It 
is a deep belt of mutually supporting works that can entangle the 
attempt at penetration, slow it down, bring it at length to a halt and 
prepare the stage for resolute counter-attack. Initial penetration, 
even permanent penetration provided it is not too deep, is of no 
great moment ; and it is doubtful if the Russians have done more 
since their first successes against the enemy last winter. Is the 
new flank to the Volga of sufficient strength to withstand such 
attacks as those which have been absorbed on the central and 
northern fronts? It would be of immense importance to know the 
answer to these questions. But only time can provide it. Mean- 
while we have to take note of the consequences. 

The function of the defensive is to delay and to economise troops. 
It is because the German defensive over the greater part of the 
Russian front has been so successful that so large a concentration 
has been possible for the drive to the Volga. It is because it has 
been only successful to this extent that an even larger concentration 
could not be accumulated. Even if the Germans have determined to 
rely on the new defensive flank, it is obvious that they cannot 
entirely disperse their concentration. But, at the same time, it must 
be recognised that:they could withdraw an impressive number of 
divisions of infantry and tanks. Already we know that there has 
been a fresh irruption into the Kalmuck country. The drive from 
Mozdok has developed greater strength and achieved more success, 
though on Tuesday it seemed that the Russians were reacting very 
strongly. There has been a further advance to Tuapse ; and, far 
away on the northern sector, four divisions from the Crimea have 
been noted. 

There is, therefore, some evidence of a dispersion ; and it may 
be that the fresh air assaults upon Malta, which usually coincide 
with new attempts to pass reinforcements across the Sicilian 
Channel, mean that divisions from Russia have been made available 
to Rommel. All that we see at present are a number of straws ; but 
they may suggest which way the wind is now setting. Apart from 
the region of the Caucasus, which occupies, in its lower reaches at 
least, a sort of midway position between the Russian and the African 
seasons, there is not much good campaigning weather left in 
Russia. It would seem a counsel of prudence to round off the 
operations over the main Russian theatre and use the troops, who 
cannot be rested, for campaigning where the climate favours such 
activity. The immediate future will show. 

The German spokesman who broadcast on Monday merely 
covered, from the purely enemy angle, the same ground as my two 
preceding articles. Hitler has admittedly secured a block of terri- 
tory which, in most materials, could be made self-supporting in 
time. It is not so much the capture of territory as the scale of 
the success that is unexpected. The better prepared and stronger 
force must secure initial victories, otherwise the very foundations 
of the Allies’ hopes would be unsound. It is also natural for the 
aggressor, when he has made his haul, to taunt his opponent with 
his success and the opponent’s lack of it. There is also much 
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ground for Hitler’s trust in his defensive, which is in many ways a 
more remarkable achievement than his offensive. 

But the recent speeches have shown, what the detached observer 
would judge inevitable—a sense of the precariousness of the aggres- 
sor’s position, The German line in Russia is now almost twice the 
length of that with which the Germans began the year. Some- 

- thing like two-thirds of it is only recently, if at all, fortified. The 
line between the north of Norway and the Pyrenees has also to be 
defended ; and there sre the African and Mediterranean fronts. If 
we have to recognise the difficulty of our problem, we must realise 
that Hitler’s is immense. His success over 1,000 miles does not 
argue success over three times that extent. There must be a break- 
ing strain, though admittedly we should be much happier if we 
saw some sign that we are beginning to produce it. 


A THIRD WORLD WAR >? 


By PIERRE MAILLAUD 

ETWEEN the lines of Goering’s recent speech a great deal 

that is instructive can be read. Most notable is the attempt 
to place responsibility for everything that has happened on Hitler’s 
shoulders alone. But if that reveals apprehensions on Goering’s 
own part it does not follow that the people generally share them— 
yet. Germany is more likely to collapse in the end from 
haemorrhage than from public disaffection. Yet this is not to 
say that disaffection may not come from other quarters: in 
which case it is a process to be watched with far more distrust 
than hopefulness. For I am referring to what might be 
called the traditional “ Pangermanism ”—as against its upstartish 
and recent adepts, the Nazis. Ever since the Elector of Branden- 
burg became the first King of Prussia, Prussian expansionism 
remained one of the most persistent and tenacious features of 
European history. The process went on despite many set-backs 
until it finally engulfed the whole of Germany, and the huge majority 
of all German-speaking communities in Europe. The main object 
of the so-called National-Socialist Revolution in Germany was to 
accelerate that process, to set it a truly revolutionary pace, to supply 
Germany with the physical and ideological weapons necessary to 
bring it to its logical end, the undisputed rule of the German 
folk over Europe, and those territories in the Middle East and 
Africa which the Germans consider as complementary to the con- 
quest of Europe. The Nazi interpretation of Pangermanism was 
bluntly given in July, 1941, at Mulhouse, in Alsace, by Dr. Sumner, 
administrative President of the Third Reich, when he stated: 
“Providence has placed the German people at the very heart of 
Europe, and has entrusted us with the mission of establishing order 
on this continent. We shall wrest from these peoples who lived 
on our Lebensraum such areas as we need to accommodate and feed 
not only ourselves, but our posterity: mainly two hundred million 
Germans. And we shall drive out of these areas all the hetero- 
geneous peoples.” 

This was a true Pangerman programme. The only difference 
of opinion between the National-Socialist newcomers and the con- 
servative elements (Junkers, industrialists, diplomats, &c.) was the 
question of pace: the pace at which the programme could be ac- 
complished. Being true upstarts, the Nazis were in a hurry. What 
had to be achieved must be achieved in their own time. It took 
several years for the conservative pangermanists, not to trust them 
(for they never did), but to acknowledge their superior power over 
the German people. The traditionalists feared Nazi impetuosity, 
dreaded Nazi incompetence (on which latter point they proved un- 
fortunately wrong). Yet, willy nilly, they had to follow and to 
bow. It was perhaps the most striking accomplishment of the 
Nazis that they should succeed in mustering and marshalling the 
“old reactionary guard,” instead of having to eliminate this huge 
source of German strength. 

The conservatives themselves probably believed for a long time 
that they merely stooped to conquer. They were more than once 
frightened by the Nazi motto, “ everything or nothing,” and “ every- 
thing at once” (a version of the Aut Caesar aut Nihil for the age 
ef speed), and were more than once tempted to dissociate them- 
eelves from their revolutionary masters. The dismissal of von 
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Brauchitsch by Hitler at the time of the winter campaign ip 
Russia illustrated clearly the conflict of methods between the two 
antagonists even on matters of immediate strategy. More recently 
the reform in the Reichswehr introduced by Hitler in order t 
reinforce the political Nazi elements as against the traditional ones— 
a new set-back for the Junker class—once more emphasises the 
latest struggle between _s revolutionary and conservative 
pangermanists. 

The Nazis believe that Germany must succeed or sink with 
them, that the fate of Germany and Europe must be settled in 
this, the second world war. Their rivals are inclined to believe 
that the second world war is already lost, that Germany should cu 
her losses and retain enough blood and enough credit to resume the 
struggle later, and to accomplish her programme in a third world 
war in more favourable circumstances. And now, for the first time, 
the Nazis themselves betray some alarm. For the first time their 
fears are given utterance in a speech delivered by the second-in. 
command in the German Reich. One can easily imagine the anxie. 
ties of those men for whom the Nazi methods and gambling spirit 
have for nine years been a subject of constant apprehensions, 
Indeed, there is every reason to believe that the traditionalists in 
the Army, in industry, in the diplomatic and civil services, are 
now practically convinced that if the present war is fought out to 
the bitter end, Germany is heading for an irretrievable disaster. 

For them there is only one conclusion: if Germany is to be 
saved in order to fulfil her “ mission” at some future date, the war 
must not be fought to a “finish.” Some nucleus of German strength 
must be preserved before Germany has suffered defeat so decisive 
as to prevent her for generations to come, and perhaps for ever, 
from resuming the path of aggrandisement. They may still enter- 
tain the hope that the Anglo-Saxon Powers will shrink from a 
blood-bath in the West, that Germany will not have to face in 
the West what she has to face in the East. Were they absolutely 
certain that Germany would have to fight to the end on two fronts, 
it is very likely that these men would attempt by all the means 
at their disposal to put an end to the conflict, with the single 
purpose of postponing the issue until the day when Germany may 
be re-equipped and ready to plunge the world into a third world- 
war. There must be no misunderstanding on that point. The true 
German patriots of the old school would be ready for any com- 
promise. They would be ready even to turn to Communism, if need 
be, in order to save Germany from a fate which may weaken her 
for several decades. 

Nor is it wise to assume that these German advocates of a post- 
ponement are only found in Germany itself and in the ranks of the 
reactionaries. The herd-instinct and the sense of duty to a pro 
gramme of German hegemony is often equally strong amongst those 
Germans who have repudiated Nazism, and sought refuge abroad. 
The will to preserve German unity in its present form remains as 
strong amongst the stray members of the community, whether they 
be pure Germans or even sometimes nationals of German-speaking 
States which, but a few years ago, were not part of the Reich. 
Many of those have, consciously or not, served the permanent 
German cause with other means and other weapons. 

Rebellious Conservative exiles have served it by whispering in 
many foreign capitals that a plot could be carried out against 
the Nazis with the help of “moderates” in Germany—an old trick 
by which many Allied statesmen have been deceived in the past. 
So-called liberal Germans have served it by an overwhelming wealth 
of literature the clear object of which is to persuade the Anglo- 
Saxon public that the present war is purely ideological, that there 
is no German problem as such, and that Germany can enjoy her 
former power in Europe without shackles, and without danger to the 
world, if the Nazi gang is eliminated. 

Last but not least, there are those who have worked by indirect 
methods, each bringing his stone to the edifice. The most effective 
of these methods, and the most widely used, has been the under- 
mining, by books, pamphlets and articles, of France’s reputation 
in this country and in America. The rebuilding of a Western wall 
to Nazi expansion is—and they know it full well—the main obstacle 
to a German plot against the security of the world, whatever 
European system may be devised after the war. The conviction 
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prevailing amongst the German-speaking community outside 
Germany is that the present association between England and Russia 
may not be eternal, that America will remain far away, and that 
if England and France became irrevocably estranged, the inevitable 
divisions in Europe would create a ground favourable to the re- 
sumption by Germany of some form of *“ lead” in Europe. Hence 
the amazing’ Wealth of books published either in England or in 
America on the so-called decadence of France, on her alleged 
worthlessness in herself and as an ally, very often in the shape 
of personal experiences. Chief amongst the contributors to the 
German case against France, and indirectly against a future recon- 
struction of the Franco-British Entente, have been writers of 
Magyar origin, that is, citizens from a country whose share in the 
German war-guilt is often too readily forgotten, and which repre- 
sents, together with Prussianism, a citadel of reaction in Europe. 
It is mo mere coincidence that, out of all books the purpose of 
which was to discredit the name of France in England and America, 
some 70 per cent. have been written by authors associated with 
the German Kultur-Kampf, and its sympathisers in Central 
Europe—sometimes irrespective of their political creeds and even 
religious convictions. 

Ttiat is no coincidence, for the task of driving a wedge between 
England and France remains a foremost contribution to the struggle 
for Germany, to the preservation of German strength, to the rebuild- 
ing of a Pangerman unity, the ultimate objective of which (or, at 
least, the ultimate result of which) could only be a third world war. 


BATTLE OF THE BAY 


By J. L. HODSON 


HE bay is Biscay, those thousands of square miles of stormy 

waters. The battle is being fought on and beneath the sea and 
in the skies, a battle between air-power and sea-power—our weapon 
on this occasion being air-power. In short, we are waging an 
offensive against enemy U-boats (mostly German, but from time to 
time Italian also), which plough their way to or from their bases 
at Brest, St. Nazaire, Lorient, La Pallice and Bordeaux. Possibly 
there are other U-boat shelters (of concrete, many feet thick) along 
that coast. 

From Murmansk to the Caribbean, and the Caribbean to the 
Solomons is a tract so vast for the mind to range, and the names 
of Stalingrad, Egypt and New Guinea come forth from the radio 
so regularly and so pat, that this battle in the Bay—comparatively 
near home—has seldom gained much prominence. It deserves more, 
for it is a vital part of the Battle of the Atlantic (which ranks 
in importance with Russia’s superb achievements), and it is a fight 
being waged by our British airmen in the main, but British magnifi- 
cently. supported by Australian squadrons and Poles and Czechs 
(some of the latter older than pilots usually are, even a trifle bald 
and grey), and by Canadians, Free French and Belgians. The 
four-engined Sunderland flying boats have long been used in this 
fight, but of late months they have been joined by the “ White 
Whitleys and Wellingtons ”—painted thus in camouflage—by Ameri- 
can Liberators, by Hudsons, and by the protective Beaufighters, 
which range hither and thither like swords to cut down the Ju 88s, 
the Arado float-planes, and the rarer Focke-Wulffs which the enemy 
has sent into the lists, and sends in growing numbers. The Ju 88s 
are now to be encountered from. time to time im sixes. For the 
truth is, the battle increases in intensity. It is, as the pilots say, 
thickening up. 

The other afternoon I had the opportunity of glancing at a R.A.F. 
headquarters map of the Bay, stuck with its customary pins, yellow 


for attacks on U-boats, mauve for air combats, purple for attacks . 


on enemy shipping. There were places where those pins formed 
thick clusters, for the number of U-boats in that bay at one time 
can be remarkably high, and seldom a day passes without further 
pins of one colour or another being called for. On one single 
tecent day this chronicle was. made: a Whitley attacked a U-boat ; 
a Sunderland attacked a U-boat, and the tell-tale bubbles rose to 
the surface; a Whitley fought an Arado; yet another Whitley 
drove off a Focke-Wulff Kurier; two Beaufighters fought three 
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Arados, one of which was damaged; a Wellington fought three 
Ju 88s, one of which dived apparently out of control; a second 
Wellington fought a Ju 88; a third Wellington was shot down into 
the sea, but our rescue boats picked up the crew. (One need not 
say that we are not always so fortunate. The Bay keeps its 
reputation for storms—not often could a Sunderland land on its 
waters without being soon broken to pieces.) 

We are not always evenly matched—sometimes we are superior, 
in speed and firepower, sometimes the reverse, but what is constant 
is our fine, calm gunnery (so that a Wellington on one occasion 
fought off six Ju 88s), and our good tactics. We have Australians 
who have flown over 1,000 hours above the sea—one or two 3,000 
hours—and it is extremely doubtful whether the enemy can match 
them ; there is a touch of the sailor in them. As a pilot with 
many submarine fights to his credit said to me in the mess: “One 
thinks of the machine as a ship. Bringing the ship safely home is 
the thing—more important than personnel. The Bay seems to have 
got into my blood—it has become an obsession.” He had just 
returned from patrol, and had been fighting a merchant ship 
running the blockade—had ordered his breakfast on his Sunderland 
for 4.30 a.m., but had to wait six hours before he could eat it, 
so occupied was every moment. He had made the attack on the 
merchant ship at dawn—flares were dropped (another Sunderland 
combined with him), and flak came up, red, yellow, green. I asked: 
“Was a flak ship protecting it?” He replied drily: “They didn’t 
need one.” , 
“I gathered he rather dislikes these attacks on shipping because 
they get in the way of the real job, which is hunting U-boats. You 
may search for hours, of course, before you see one. (I met an 
observer who has cruised for 300 hours and seen nothing, neither 
submarine nor enemy aircraft.) If you are fortunate, as you sail 
in the heavens, part of the crew watching the tumbling waters, part 
the sky for Ju 88s, you see a short thin black line on the water 
and a slight wake behind it. You see it and pray they haven’t 
spotted you in return, but in all likelihood they have—frequently 
it is simultaneous. 


For the U-boats, when on the surface, either lying still charging 
their batteries (they must do this, I believe, once in 24 hours), or 
ploughing along at their eight or twelve knots, sail with, as a rule, 
four men, more or less back to back on the narrow steel deck. 
These watch the heavens as we search the seas. On seeing us, their 
customary tactic is to crash-dive—they can do this in thirty seconds 
or so—and it is a race between our swooping towards them and 
their getting underneath. Sometimes they are too quick for us, 
but three times out of four we either catch them before they have 
gone, or we know enough of their whereabouts to justify our attack. 


Occasionally, however, they stay on the surface and fight it out, 
and, curiously enough, the Italians appear to do this oftener than 
the Germans. Whether it is that Italian submarines are less able 
to resist explosive when under the water than the German boats, 
or whether it is that if they must perish, they prefer to perish 
on top, I don’t pretend to know. But fight they sometimes do, 
and both they and the Germans are pretty well equipped to do so, 
with their 4-inch gun, and two or three lighter ones, machine-guns 
or others. Our craft come’ low to the attack—fifty feet or so 
probably—and gun duels are not infrequent. There was an occa- 
sion the other day when we machine-gunned a gunner on deck, and 
he toppled into the sea. The U-boat then dived instantly, leaving 
another member of its crew, unwounded on deck, struggling in 
the sea. Another fight, more curious, was with an Italian. First, 
a gun duel occurred, and we inflicted some damage and casualties, 
but our Sunderland was towards the end of its 1,500 miles patrol, 
petrol was short, and she had to depart. On the following day a 
Wellington—crew Polish—found the Italian still on the surface, and 
attacked at once. No fire came back, but suddenly ten Italians, 
wearing red and yellow bathing trunks, climbed out of the conning 
tower in quick succession, and dived into the sea. Then the sub- 
marine slipped back slowly beneath the waves. What mystery lay 
there? 

Nobody can say with certainty how many of our attacks destroy 
the U-boat, and how many gravely damage it. The German craft 
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are very strongly, although sometimes a trifle roughly, built, the 
majority of them of. 500 tons or so. Their crews are young, and 
the commanders often below thirty years of age. It is a battle 
of youth against youth. There is no evidence as yet of the U-boat 
men’s morale seriously falling, though every attack we make must 
tell. These boats have often left Germany, sailed to America by 
the North Atlantic, and are found by us as they make a return to 
a new base in France. The Battle of the Bay is one that has 
grown steadily in violence since the United States entered the war. 
Judging by the fashion in which Germany is bringing more air- 
craft to attack ours, and defend her submarines, we are achieving 
results, but it would be unsafe to put it higher than that. It is a 
contest of nerve and wits, and developing technique and machines. 
The next phase and the battle’s progress depends on who can put 
into the fight more and better aircraft. Could we stay on patrol 
longer, bomb more heavily, defend ourselves against attack more 
powerfully, and, in addition to that, put more Beaufighters into the 
battle, it is plain our successes would grow. The enemy, on his 
part, mass-builds his U-boats, and has reinforced his aircraft. It.is 
possible also that he is using armed trawlers to escort his sub- 


marines—certainly numbers of these trawlers have been met with” 


and the general picture in the Bay is added to by Spanish fishing- 
trawlers, by French tunny-fishers, and by enemy merchant ships 
from a few hundred tons to 10,000 tons, keeping inshore, armed with 
their own ack-ack guns and guarded by fighters. 


It is a fascinating business watching the flying boats go off an 
patrol, making their bow-wave and flurry of spray, lifting from the 
water like great birds. Two pilots are busy in the take-off (the ships 
carry three), and two busy again when they circle round and touch 
down, their long, arduous 1,500 miles patrol finished. They may 
come or go by night as well as day, for there is no hour when 
Biscay goes unsearched and unwatched. It is a cold job, notwith- 
standing they visit a warmer clime (down to the coast of Spain). 
But on the Sunderlands they are lucky ; they carry a cook, and his 
galley. You may sink a U-boat, and half an hour later be having 
steak and chips over the tumbling waters. No wonder it fascinates 
these Australians, these sheep farmers, barristers, engineers, bank 
clerks, business men, and the rest. They know there is no more 
important job in this war. They are all out on it. 


THE SOKOL MODEL 


By J. R. GLORNEY BOLTON 


OUTH organisations in Germany, Czechoslovakia and other 

countries have had profound consequences for Europe. The 
disappearance of the large family has, perhaps, made the grouping 
of youth inevitable elsewhere, and certainly the contagion had 
spread to our own islands long before Mr. Geoffrey Faber penned 
his report for the delight, or discomfiture, of the Conservative party. 
Before it is condemned—and no wise man condemns the inevitable 
—it is well to consider why there has been a vigorous youth move- 
ment in Czechoslovakiz as well as in Germany. Youth in Germany 
became a bulwark of the Nazi party. In Czechoslovakia the Sokols 
fan the spirit of freedom and revolt against tyranny. Sokol discipline 
is individual and purposeful. From the moment Hitler came to 
power the Sokols, loving their native land and its way of life, were 
on the defensive. 

In the ’sixties of the last century Miroslav Tyrs founded the Sokol 
movement for two dominant reasons. He was a patriot who hated 
the Hapsburg rule over his fellow Czechs. He knew the history 
of his own country. Ever since the Battle of the White Mountain 
alien rulers had stamped upon the Czech culture and national life. 
It was scarcely possible for a Czech to rise to an exalted position 
in the Empire. And yet after more than two centuries of domina- 
tion the Czechs were remarkably cohesive and self-reliant. Tyrs 
believed that the Sokol discipline would strengthen this cohesion 
and self-reliance. It would help them in their struggle for political 
and greater cultural autonomy. Moreover, Tyrs was a scholar who 
had made a deep study of Greek art and philosophy. The human 
body was excellent and beautiful. The youth of Bohemia, however 
inferior or menial its position in the Hapsburg Empire, could attain 
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this physical excellence and beauty if they trained their bodies and 
made them lithe and strong, so that they were in harmonious 
relationship with moral and spiritual force. Harmony was, in fact, 
a key-note in Tyrs’s teaching. He had studied the German 
gymnastic courses in Prague, and he could not accept them. Like 
the familiar photographs of athletic activities in Britain or the 
United States, they seemed to glorify strain and effort for their 
own sakes. Exercises, Tyrs was convinced, should be a pleasure, 
They should be rhythmical and allied with music. Reaching the 
middle years of life should have no terrors for a Sokol. 

It was natural, therefore, that all who loved freedom in Bohemia 
should be attracted to the Sokol movement and that its members 
should have included political leaders like Dr. Thomas Masaryk 
and Dr. Benes. Sixteen hundred people took part in a procession 
at the first Sokol festival in 1882. When the last Sokol féstival was 
held in 1938, the year of the Munich decree, the number of men, 
women and children taking part in a procession was one hundred 
and fifty thousand. The movement was never favoured by the 
Austrian authorities, and there was some consternation in Vienna 
when the Sokols visited Paris for a display in 1889. Yet it took 
firm root in Bohemia and Moravia and spread among the Serbs, 
the Croats, Poles and Bulgarians. The last war showed that it was 
strong enough to resist Austria’s alternating policy of oppression 
and cajolery, and when the Hapsburg authority collapsed the Sokols 
helped to police and administer various districts until the provisional 
machinery of the new Republic could be established. The 
transition from Imperial subjection to Republican freedom was, 
therefore, smooth and rapid. No doubt Dr. Benes had the Sokols 
in mind when he told the London Press that Czechoslovakia would 
make a speedy recovery after the war because of her interior 
cohesion. 

Yet there was never any question of making the Sokol movement 
the ally of politics in the new Republic. The Sokol spirit is too 
liberal and, in a Greek sense, too inquisitive to accept the leader- 
principie. It is.a free association of free men and women, and in 
a country of fifteen million people at least a million above the age 
of eighteen were full Sokols. There were no religious barriers and 
no party attachments. Every candidate for membership was accepted 
on a six month’s probation, which could be extended for another 
six months. The conditions of membership were always liberal. 
There were organisations for boys and girls below the age of 
eighteen, and pupils’ groups for those below the age of fourteen. 


Throughout the country were Sokol sections which numbered 
not less than 3,200. These sections were divided into 
districts, and above the districts was the central body of the 


Czechoslovak Sokol Community. Only six of its general meetings 
were held before the last war and only one, in 1924, during the life- 
time of the Republic, for the ruling idea is to leave the Sokol 
districts as much autonomy as possible. All their officers are 
volunteers who work in their spare time and who must face their 
democratic critics at every district meeting. 

The association is as loose as it is free. Czechs cannot be made 
the robots of patriotism. The gymnastic training alone is thorough 
—from the limbering-up exercises 7o the apparatus drill ; from the 
team games at exercises to the public displays, and again from the 
team exercises to ski-ing, riding, rowing, tennis or any other 
exercises for which and of which a particular Sokol is fond—but the 
Sokols are shy of imposing a mental discipline upon their fellows. 
They do not want to intrude upon the work of the educationist 
or the religious. instructor The standards, moral and intellectual, 
are high, but the fundamental good sense of the Czechoslovak 
people stays every absurdity. 

Once again the Sokols are struggling against an alien rule. It is 
the rule of the Gestapo. The Yugoslav Sokols, it is now well known, 
played a big part in the overthrow of Prince Paul’s regency. Hitler 
retaliated by seizing all the Sokol property in Czechslovakia and 
arresting the Sokol leaders. He claims that he has banned and 
destroyed the Sokol movement. But there are Sokols among the 
Czechslovak forces in Britain, Canada and Russia. There are Sokols 
among American citizens of Czechoslovak descent, and the head- 
quarters of the Sokol movement are now in London. Among the 
men and women whom Heydrich and his successor, Daluege, have 
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executed, were many of the natural leaders of the Czechoslovak 
people. Wherever there is leadership, wherever a man shows more 
initiative or individuality than his fellows, the firing squads of 
Prague and Brno are kept busy. By destroying leadership Hitler 
hopes in time to exterminate the Czech nation. The Sokol discipline 
helps to keep the nerves of a stricken people tough and resilient. 
One man is shot. Another takes his place. The days when the 
Sokols donned their loose uniforms for rhythmic and musical 
exercises are temporarily ended, but it is unlikely that their 
discipline will be substantially altered when the war is over. The 
love of freedom sets a reasonable bound to discipline. The orienta- 
tion of the Sokol movement is Slavonic. It has very much to teach 
the Anglo-Saxon world but it does not presume to dictate. Beyond 
the Slavonic lands and colonies it is not for export. 


WOMEN IN PRISON 


By ONE OF THEM 


HAVE recently been released from one of His Majesty’s prisons, 
oo serving a three months’ sentence there. That means, in 
reality, only two months, if remission is earned for good conduct. 
Let me say at once that this is not an embittered attack such as I 
heard others vowing they would make “as soon as they were out- 
side.” I am grateful for kindness shown to me there, and for the 
healing of mind and body that came to me. It is largely a matter 
of temperament, of course, but those two months were, for me, 
a “retreat,” in the religious sense of the term. After an experience 
which brought me bitter grief and loss and disillusionment, as well 
as an agony of remorse, I found myself with long periods of complete 
isolation when, owing to poor light, it was impossible to read or 
sew, or knit, and so there was the opportunity of turning the 
searchlight inwards, of fathoming the inner meaning of the Socranc 
“Know thyself.” 

Through introspection and intense thought came first a new sense 
of values and of proportion, a gradual renewal of health of mind, 
of poise and of balance, under the guidance of the chaplain, together 
with the solacé of the admirably conducted week-day and Sunday 
services in the chapel. I am not out, therefore, to attack individuals, 
but I do want to try to point out serious defects in the system which 
cry aloud for reform. It seems invidious t> make distinctions when 
everybody concerned in the administration labours wholeheartedly 
with but little thanks ; indeed, with sometimes considerable abuse 
from those in their charge. But special tribute must be paid to the 
chaplain, to the doctors, and the nursing staff, to the Church Army 
visitor, and other “ official” visitors, all of whom are more or less 
hampered by the defects of the system as a whole. This gives rise to 
the reflection that if Elizabeth Fry were to return to this world today 
she would probably say that Prison Reform has made little, if any, 
progress. 

I was told that among the “old-timers” the prison in which I 
spent that two months is spoken of as the worst in England, 
because of the incessant nagging and shouting, on the part of only 
avery small proportion of the officers, be it said—and I am bound 
to say that this was very hard to bear with grace and patience. 
Further, it does not appear that the nagging type of officer gets such 
good results as the officer with a quieter method. Noise does not 
necessarily signify authority. It may suggest that the “ nagger” 
feels a sense of impotence or inferiority, or both. Napoleon said 
that so long as he could keep his anger below his chin he could 
control his army. 

But, considering that some of the “old-timers” are long past 
their hundredth conviction, and are well on in the two hundreds, 
they obviously make no attempt to amend their lives. In fact, they 
say openly that they much prefer prison to the Poor-Law institu- 
tions, “especially for the winter,” for they are compelled to work 
very hard in the Poor-Law places, and are summoned if they 
don’t. So it seems that for habitual offenders the whole prison idea 
breaks down. Where are we, then? How are others, better 
educated and so on, affected by it? 

For some, as I have shown, it can prove to be a spiritual retreat 
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of lasting value. For others, unable to transcend the environment, 
it is demoralising and disintegrating. For me, the foul language 
among prisoners in the workroom, and on the exercise ground, was 
harder to bear than anything else. It is not the locked-in periods 
which are the hardest part of prison life, though it is with that that 
anyone who either consciously or unconsciously breaks a rule is 
threatened. I often heard prisoners say how thankful they were 
when the time came to be shut in, and they could escape from the 
noise and bad language in the workroom. I often felt tempted 
myself to try to do something which would get me sent out and 
locked in my room. 

Now, to try to set down the first beginnings of the badly needed 
reforms. I am sure that most, if not all, prison workers with inside 
knowledge will agree that the present practice of giving prisoners 
their tea at 4 p.m. (the last meal of the day), and immediately locking 
them in till about 7 o’clock next morning, should be abolished. 
I have already said that I was thankful for it myself because 
it afforded a measure of quietude and privacy never possible at any 
other period of the twenty-four hours. Those who felt as I did 
about it were educated people with interior spiritual reserves upon 
which to draw. (Bunyan wrote Pilgrim’s Progress in a prison 
cell, and Tyndale did much of his translation of the Bible there.) 
But for the very large majority it can, and sometimes does, have a 
disastrous effect. In my opinion, it savours of barbarism. There 
is first the question of food. It is too long for anybody to go 
without food, especially when that last meal is only a mug of cocoa, 
a slice of bread, and a tiny piece of margarine. Then there are 
people with a tendency to claustrophobia. It is dreadful for them. 
And during double .ummer-time it means that prisoners are at the 
end of their day, so to speak, at 2 p.m. by the sun. 


I would suggest an evening exercise, after tea, for all prisoners, 
during the spring and summer, with, in the winter an equivalent 
easily provided by the installation of “wireless” on every landing, 
and the opening of all doors for an hour for everyone to listen to 
the news, and to part of the programme following. I hear that 
this is being done at Holloway with good results. 

Next there is the matter of clothes, and especially shoes. Why 
should not prisoners who arrive in decent clothes and shoes be 
allowed to wear them? It would effect considerable saving in wear 
and tear of Government property, and so far as the shoes are 
concerned, would be better for the future health of the prisoners. 
Heavy, ill-fitting shoes which have already been worn by many 
others can and do play havoc with some of the feet. The patient 
nursing staff have continually to cope with foot troubles. I speak 
feelingly, for I was in their care myself, and even now, after several 
weeks at home, am still unable to walk comfortably. 

The food, taking into consideration war conditions and rationing, 
is very good, and nobody would be justified in complaining about it. 
But certainly the manner in which it is served should be altered. 
At present it is carried round in tins, sometimes cold before it is 
received, and the tins are not always as clean as they should be. 
I would suggest some form of refectory plan by which all good 
conduct prisoners, anyway, could eat a middle-day meal of a com- 
munal character, properly laid and served, and, of course, with an 
officer in charge. To many this would be a real privilege to work 
for; the “old-timers” and recalcitrant might also learn something 
helpful from it. 


However grave the offence may have been, I cannot see how 
the present methods can help anybody to a better outlook and a 
fresh start in life, apart from the chaplain’s work. It certainly does 
not help anybody to recover her self-respect, no matter how hard 
she may try. Indeed, it tends to kill it stone dead. If all prison 
officers were compelled, before taking up their duties, to undergo _ 
a course in practical psychology, I feel sure that the results 
would be very different. It must be remembered that splendid 
as the work of the chaplain and the visitors is, the prisoners 
are only with them for a few moments once or twice a week at 
most; they are cribbed, cabined, and confined by the antiquated 
system all the rest of the time. That aspect of the problem 
urgently demands further study, and at once, for time for reforms 
is now. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE Prime Minister’s statement on Tuesday satisfied the House 

of Commons that the delicate problem of prisoners of war 
was being dealt with on humane and sensible lines. There were 
mo Members who did not share the general indignation at the 
action of Germany, and few who questioned the strict logic of the 
counter-measures taken by His Majesty’s Governments in the 
United Kingdom and Canada. It was generally recognised that it 
was the Germans and not ourselves who had violated the provisions 
of the Geneva Convention. There is all the difference in the world 
between emergency precautions and calculated wrong ; nor is there 
any possible analogy between steps taken during the rush and fury 
of a trench-raid and the employment of gyves and manacles inside 
the wire of a detention-camp. If the Germans felt that they had 
cause for complaint they should, under the Convention, have applied 
to the Protecting Power ; they should not have violated the express 
provisions of the Convention by imposing punishment upon indi- 
viduals who were manifestly innocent of all offence. The fact that 
we ourselves have appealed to the Swiss Government places us 
both legally and morally in the right. And if the Germans reject 
the good offices of the Protecting Power then the alternative will 
be open to us of carrying out Mr. Churchill’s Edinburgh pledge 
that “no weakness will be shown.” The action of the German 
Government is, in fact, so incredible that people are seeking for 
some motive, other than the ostensible motive, for such barbaric 
conduct. Is it that the nightmare of encirclement is beginning to 
drive the cornered animal into desperate ferocity? Is it that the 
Axis Governments are seeking some opportune diversion whereby 
to distract the attention of their peoples from their Eastern dis- 
comfitures? Or is it but the prelude to further violations? 

* * * . e 

Such are the questions which are being asked. Each one of these 
several motives may, in fact, be present in the Nazi mind. Yet it 
may also be that we misunderstand, or underestimate, the psycho- 
logical motive which prompted such intemperance. Our own con- 
ception of “honour” is something different from the German 
conception of “Ehre.” For us the word “honour” is associated 
with such terms as “honesty ” and “ honourable” ; for the Germans 
the primary association of “Ehre” is with the epithet “ dishonour- 
ing.” Thus, whereas the Englishman, when manacled, would 
probably think first of the extreme discomfort involved, the German 
would think first of the outrage to his personal dignity. We often 
misunderstand the motives of foreigners, since we forget that their 
pride is mechanical, whereas our own is organic. We shall never, 
even with the disinterested help of the Swiss Government, find 
a solution of this abominable controversy, unless we recognise that 
this furor germanicus is very possibly caused by their most peculiar 
conception of dignity. And I earnestly pray that the Prime 
Minister’s wise decision to appeal to Berne will achieve the success 
that it deserves. The spontaneous and universal feeling in the 
House of Commons and in the country that negotiation is preferable 
to reprisals (while it is a heartening sign of our continued spiritual 
health) is not only based upon the consideration that numerically 
the Germans are bound to win the reprisals game. The fact that 
at the last moment Mussolini bounced into the business with his 
accustomed “Me too, please! ” will not induce us to redress the 
balance by inflicting upon Italian prisoners punishment for decisions 
taken in Berlin which are alien to Italian gentility. But let neither 
Berne nor Berlin suppose that because we hate doing a thing we 
shall refrain from doing it if all else fails. That would be a 
grievous error. 

* . * * 

The treatment of prisoners of war is in fact one of the most 
accurate barometers of civilisation. I should recommend to those 
who have doubts regarding the progress of human enlightenment 
a study of the ever-increasing reason and humanity with which 
nations have approached this problem of prisoners of war. Gradu- 
ally the original conception of massacre or enslavement was super- 
seded by the device of ransom, a device which during the Middle 


Ages was worked out with sense and care, a generally agreed tariff 
being imposed. By the eighteenth century it came to be realised 
that a prisoner of war was not to be regarded as the personal pro- 
perty of his captor, and that his treatment should be based, not 
upon motives of profit, punishment or revenge, but upon the sole 
consideration that he must be prevented from again taking up arms. 
It was not until the 1785 Treaty between Prussia and the United 
States that the principle was firmly established that a prisoner of 
war should not be confined in any convict prison and should not 
be loaded with irons. 
. * * * 

I should like to feel that we in Great Britain had been pioneers 
in this enlightened movement. It cannot be said, however, that 
during the Seven Years War, the American War or the Napoleonic 
Wars our record was better than those of other belligerents. The 
French were convinced that we treated our prisoners abominably, 
and among the many legends current in France was the story that 
the English doctors were so terrified of contracting typhus that 
they felt the pulses of their prisoners with the tip of their canes, 
The care of prisoners of war, which had originally been in the 
charge of the “ Sick snd Hurt Office,” was transferred in 1800 to 
the Transport Office. From time to time the House of Commons 
would institute enquiries, or individual Members, such as Lord 
Cochrane, would seek in vain to visit the prisons themselves. Such 
enquiries were always met by the affidavits of the commandants or 
warders and by the production of the printed regulations in force. 
Nothing could have exceeded the humanity of these regulations. 
The prisoners were treated in every way as well as the correspond- 
ing ranks in His Majesty’s Forces ; their rations were almost lavish; 
on six days of the week each man received 1} lb. of bread, 3 |b. 
of beef and a quart of beer. On the seventh day he received four 
cunces of butter and six ounces of cheese. Fuil clothing was also 
provided, and it was explained to the commissioners that if the 
prisoners appeared naked and half-starved it was due to their un- 
fortunate propensity for gambling and the fact that they diced their 
rations and their clothes away. 

* * * * 

There can be little doubt, however, that only a very small pro- 
portion of the rations or the clothes provided by regulations and 
paid for by the exchequer ever reached the prisoners themselves. 
The contractors, the gaolwrs, and even the commandants, made a 
lucrative business out of their appointments. It is a_ significant 
fact that although a commandant only received 7s. a day, and 
although his duties must have been arduous and unpleasant, there 
was a long waiting list at the Transport Office of officers applying 
for these posts. And as always, the conduct, the discipline and the 
health of the camps depended, not upon the excellence of the regula- 
tions, but upon the character of the commandant himself. During 
the Napoleonic Wars there were 122,240 French prisoners in 
England, the majority of whom were confined in hulks moored in 
a row off Rochester and Gillingham. Camps were also established 
on Dartmoor and at Norman Cross. The mortality was not so very 
heavy, being some Io per cent. over all those years. But the suffer- 
ing was certainly intense. 

* * * 7 

In my own home at Sissinghurst 2,000 French prisoners were 
incarcerated between 1756 and 1763 for seven long years. When 
Gibbon was there with his yeomanry he recorded the fact that they 
were “ naked” and that their “distress exhibited the calamities of 
war.” It does not seem to have occurred to him that these 
calamities might well be mitigated or the prisoners clothed. Yet 
the greatest of all their hardships must have been that of over- 
crowding. Over some of the doors at Sissinghurst there still remains 
a printed notice of the number of men allotted to each room. One 
small closet, for instance, measuring no more than twelve foot by 
seven, is still marked with the words “ No. 51, Six Men.” I hope 
that this was the “ cachot,” or “ black-hole,” in which prisoners were 
confined as punishment. But I am by no means sure. 
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THE THEATRE 
“The Duke in Darkness.’’ At the St. James’s. —— ‘* House of 


Regrets.’’ At the Arts Theatre Club. 


First place must be given this week to Patrick Hamilton’s truly 
remarkable play, The Duke in Darkness. Years ago this gifted 
dramatist startled London audiences by a murder play entitled 
Rope, which was a thriller but nothing more, although it revealed 
jts author as a man of the theatre, who had that instinctive dramatic 
sense, for lack of which so many gifted poets and novelists fail, 
and always must fail, in the theatre. There was an incident in Rope 
which was pure theatre, an incident of intense excitement which, 
related in'a story, would have passed without notice. In The Duke 
in Darkness Mr. Hamilton shows the same dramatic flair, but this 
time he has a tar worthier and more interesting theme. It is a 
story of the Civil Wars in France about 1580, but this is no ordinary 
historical costume play. Its chief interest is psychological, and 
although it is as skilfully constructed as that masterpiece of stage- 
craft, Barrie’s Dear Brutus, it has far more resemblance to Piran- 
dello’s Henry IV than to any other play old or new. 

The curtain rises on two men playing chess, imprisoned in a 
room in the Chateau Lamorre ; they are the Duke of Latteraine and 
his companion Gribaud, and they are worn with fifteen years close 
confinement there. A quarrel over the game reveals that Gribaud 
is in a morbid, hysterical state, and the Duke’s steadying moral 
influence over his companion in misery is cleverly shown. The 
economy and subtlety with which this first act leads up to the 
terrifying revelation that Gribaud has lost his reason is superb. Mr. 
Hamilton has learned how to wérk on our imagination, and not on 
our nerves, and I do not remember a more exciting first act. The 
Duke feigns blindness, and the scene in the next act, in which 
one of his followers, who has got into the service of his enemy, 
convinces the Duke of his genuineness, and reveals a plan for his 
escape, sustains the tension of the. first act. This is followed by 
a magnificent scene between the Duke and his enemy, the Duke 
of Lamorre, who has come to test and perhaps kill him. Exciting 
as all this is, it is the exquisite treatment of the relationship between 
the Duke and his now insane friend which lifts this play out of the 
class of mere thriller virtuosity into serious drama. It may be that Mr, 
Hamilton draws the tension too near breaking point, and certainly 
the voice from the auditorium after the final exit of the Duke was 
a mistake ; but that was perhaps a fault of production, and with 
that single reservation I must proclaim this play as a masterpiece 
of its kind, and one that every serious theatre-lover should on no 
account fail to see. Michael Redgrave as the madman and Leslie 
Banks as the Duke, give superb performances, and, as the Duke’s 
loyal follower, Hugh Burden has a sureness of style without which 
the play might collapse. Walter Fitzgerald (the other Duke) and 
Richmond Nairne (Count d’Aublaye) are-equal to the high standard 
set, and praise must be giyen to the fine setting and costumes by 
Ernest Stern. The production is first-class—apart from the one 
blemish I have mentioned. 

House of Regrets deserves warm praise, but it is not surprising 
that in a play by a very young dramatist, Peter Ustinov, the first 


act should be the best, and that the last act should drag owing to’ 


the lack of material. When Mr. Ustinov is showing us the futility 
and wishful thinking of a group of White Russians in the year 
1939, and their reception of the outbreak of war he convinces us 
that he really does know the background and the lives of these 
unfortunate emigrés ; he has also a feeling for character, but he 
has not developed his theme in a dramatic way, and has relied 
too much on incidents which merely embroider but do not intensify, 
so that there seems too much repetition, and our interest slackens 
from act to act. He was well served by a large and able cast. 


JAMES REDFERN. 
THE CINEMA 

“Tortilla Flat.’’ At the Empire. 

THE screen is a strait-laced medium and does not take kindly to the 
picaresque. When John Steinbeck wrote Tortilla Flat in 1935 he 
contrived that his hero should die as the result of a drunken orgy 
of epic proportions ; when the novel comes belatedly to the screen 
in 1942 we find that Danny’s escapades bring him a bride, a job 
and the prospect of years of strict American respectability. The 
lapse of time between the writing of the novel and its appearance on 
the screen is as significant as the change in its hero’s fortunes. 
The probability is that Tortilla Flat would never have been filmed 
at all if Steinbeck’s later work had not become popular and if 
Of Mice and Men and the Grapes -of Wrath had not made first-rate 
films. Moreover, since Tortilla Flat is no drawing-room story and 
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its morals are not those which Hollywood normally reserves for the 
screen, Mr. Steinbeck is presented with what really amounts to a 
brand new story in exchange for his title. The new narrative retains 
Steinbeck’s Californian locale and something of the strange mixture 
of chicanery, religion and dignified idleness of the penniless paisanos 
who inhabit it, but the strange near-Scriptural allegory of the novel 
is gone. Instead of a light-hearted little fable on the pursuit of 
goodness and simplicity through the ordeals of passion and liquor 
we have a light-headed little variant on the familiar processes by 
which love will find a way. It is true that St. Francis appears to 
the dogs of the Pirate amongst the great pines of Monterey and that 
Spencer Tracy as Pilon goes to church to pray for Danny with a 
latin naiveté and eat considerable length, but these religious embel- 
lishments carry little conviction. We are left with a pleasant but 
undistinguished little film about a latin community living on its 
wits in California which tells how love (Hedy Lamarr) made one of 
them (John Garfield) decide to work for his living in spite of the 
efforts of his friends to prove to him that private possessions are 
evil. The manner of the proving is charming ; the whole group of 
companions takes possession of each of the two frame-houses which 
Danny inherits and proceeds to convert their contents into wine ; 
meanwhile the protests of the owner are interpreted by Pilon as 
signs of the increasing burden which property puts upon a man 
unfortunate enough to own it, a burden which his true friends are 
determined to lift from his shoulders. The elaborate schemings to 
avoid work and the ultimate ignominy of cutting squids under the 
pier for Chin Kee; the drunken choruses pregnant with local 
scandal ; the delicate structure of Pilon’s conversation, cunningly 
woven of innuendo, flattery or subtle insult according to the tactics 
of the hour—all these elements are contributed to the film by first- 
rate acting from an excellent cast, but the essential quality of the 
book is absent. Tortilla Flat the novel by no means represents 
Steinbeck at his best and so much of its quality is literary that 
perhaps it was scarcely worth filming—but once the decision had 
to be taken there was no excuse for so distorting the theme. It is 
not the first instance of its kind, but it is one of the worst. 
EpGar ANSTEY. 
ART 


The Leicester Galleries 


Ir Michael Ayrton would persuade himself that painting is not all 
a matter of self-expression, and that humility is as important a 
quality in a painter as talent itself, his work would gain much in 
interest. But he would have to decide that it is as important to 
look as it is to invent. If you continue to paint out of your head 
your work may get more complete, more elaborate, and more ac- 
complished ; and if you live now, and are young (as Mr. Ayrton 
does and is) it will get smarter and neater, and more arbitrary ; but 
it will not get more interesting. There is an end to invention from 
inside, and it comes soon. When it does come there is nothing 
for it but repetition, or a personal revolution ; and the revolution 
is in this case the thing to be hoped for. If he would look outside 
himself, and paint, for a time, some bad, unpresentable pictures— 
—unlike the present ones, which are highly presentable of their 
kind—there would be every hope for his future as a painter ; for 
talent is a thing he certainly does not lack. John Minton shows 
with him, and they collaborated recently on the settings for Gielgud’s 
Macbeth. The designs are included in the exhibition. 

In the next room four other painters provide an acute contrast. 
Thomas Carr and Anthony Devas show a respectable humility in 
landscapes and portraits ; Graham Bell and Lawrence Gowing -show 
an excess of it. This humility is partly natural and partly scholastic ; 
nourished by the consciousness of Cézanne’s laudable terror of com- 
mitting himself by a definite statement on a bare canvas, and by a 
distaste for the assertiveness of the more arrogant, subjective fol- 
lowers of Picasso. These painters (especially Gowing and Graham 
Bell) would lead us back to pre-Picasso pure painting at its most 
selective and ratiocinative—and a very good idea, too, if the only 
other road was that of aggressive self-expression. But there is a 
native style that has as much force, and is full of desirable English 
impurities—desirable, that is, for an English painter—such as story- 
telling, descriptiveness, “raciness,” and drama. In these paintings 
the English characteristics are not always excluded, and they are 
the richer when they are not. Gowing’s large Portrait of a Lady 
is a highly respectable painting in the adopted mode. The small 
study for it (if it is a study for it) is less thoughtful, more painterly, 
and more likeable. And his small woodland scenes, and Gra 
Bell’s view of a London square, and two views of Dublin, have 
all the more life because they are warmed by poetry and 
particularity. JOHN Piper. 
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LETTERS TO 


LAVAL’S DESIGNS 


Sir,—Mr. Reinholz, in his interesting analysis of Laval’s political intrigues 
(in last week’s issue), suggests that the plan to merge the two parties of 
Déat and Doriot must be the result of pressure from Laval. He remarks 
that the possibility of this merger being a joint effort of self-preservation 
against Laval “can be safely neglected.” But can it? Laval’s energies 
have abnormally been directed towards playing off one against the other, 
and ft is difficult to see what he can gain from their combination. At 
the very moment when Laval’s lease of power from the Germans is 
becoming precarious they have everything to gain by pooling their own 
nuisance-values and standing out plainly as alternative candidates for 
the post of chief collaborationist agent in France. The dismissal of 
Benoist-Méchin is fresh and impressive evidence that Laval wopld never 
brook their active participation in his own Government, and Marshal 
Pétain’s known reluctance to accept either Déat or Doriot throws them 
back entirely on German favour as their only hope of power. Their 
mutual embrace is more probably designed to impress the Germans and 
exploit Nazi impatience with Laval than a concession to Laval’s demands. 
Moreover, it is doubtful whether Laval really cherishes the hope of 
leading a “ well-organised people’s movement,” on the model of the Nazi 
Party in Germany. Laval has too shrewd a grasp of political realities 
not to know that French Fascism is not a popular mass-movement such 
as German Fascism, and that his own forte is not so much the popular 
demagogue as the political intriguer. He has always played something 
of a lone hand in politics, and his policy these last six months has been 
—as ever—to wriggle himself into the middle of the see-saw of power, 
straddling both zones and playing off the organised movements of one 
zone against the corresponding organisations in the other. Pétain’s Legion 
was offset by the Tricolour Legion, and the central committee “co- 
ordinating ” them was controlled by Laval’s placemen. The S.O.L. was 
primarily recruited from Pétain’s Légion, but members were urged to 
join the Tricolour Legion. Thus all organisations are confused rather 
than fused, balanced off against one another rather than merged together. 
The same method has been used in “co-ordinating” the trade unions. 
Laval can scarcely hope to play the Hitler to Pétain’s Hindenburg—he 
has neither the fanatical personal following nor the popular enthusiasm 
behind him. But he is long adept at using a conflict of forces to keep 
his own head above water, and he is the “middleman” par excellence. 
May the pattern of his “ designs ” be not so much a Fascist hierarchical 
pyramid, with himself at the apex, as a delicately poised see-saw, with 
himself manipulating the balance and driving the hardest possible bargain 
with all parties?—Yours sincerely, Davip THOMSON. 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


SPANISH COMMENTARY 


S1r,—Professor Allison Peers’s “ Spanish Commentary ” in your number of 
September 25th reminds me of a remark by Ortega y Gasset, perhaps 
the greatest living Spanish writer and a profound and sincere, albeit 
critical, admirer of English culture, who once said that the manner in 
which Englishmen often write about modern Spain suggests that this 
exercise is a form of “escapism” or self-expression, judging by the gay 
irresponsibility with which, as he remarked, tiran pajas al aire—they 
throw straws into the air. 

A return to democracy in Spain, if by democracy a parliamentary 
practice with an unlimited multiplicity of irreconcilable parties is under- 
stood, a practice more on French than on English lines, like that of 
the second Republic (“a complete revolution, establishing a third 
Republic ”), is about as probable as a return of this country not only 
to the ideals, but to the practice of unilateral disarmament. There are 
many Spaniards who can see their nation as a benevolent dictatorship, 
conditioned largely by economic considerations ; there are many who 
aspire in ever-increasing numbers to a return of the Monarchy, which 
might take one of several forms, though the Crown itself would exercise 
a substantial function of government; there are still some dangerous 
stragglers in the path of history who dream of a Trotzkyist Federation 
of Soviets; but of old-fashioned, uncritical, individualist “ democrats ” 
I know none in Spain. 

The great task at the moment is economic: how to feed, clothe and 
house 24 million people after three years of civil war, after the destruc- 
tion of agriculture in a large part of the country, and how to achieve this 
end in the midst of a world war which has reduced indispensable 
imports of normal years to a negligible figure when their duplication 
would have been necessary. Spain imported, to take but one instance, 
over one million tons of fertilisers, reduced at present to the smallest 
quantities, at the very time when the customary 300,000 to 400,000 tons 
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of wheat no longer reach Spanish ports. What has been achieved, in 
spite of gigantic external and internal difficulties, strikes me as stupendous, 
All responsible Spaniards are united on one point: they are determined 
not to enter willingly another war and not to endanger an already hope- 
ful convalescence. That the responsible Spaniards form a minority, 
numerically speaking, is simply to say that Spain is, in this respect, like 
any other country in the world. Some, like myself, are convinced that 
the most valuable service Spain can render to Europe, and, by implica- 
tion, to Great Britain and to America, is this grand object of re-entering 
the occidental scene as a proud, independent member of the larger 
spiritual community. 

But it is not only the interpretation of facts which appears to me 
misleading in the “Spanish Commentary.” When speaking of the 
Monarchy the author assigns to Don Juan, in whom many Spaniards 
salute their legitimate King, an Italian consort, surely no trivial lapsus 
calami in present circumstances. It would, on the contrary, be difficult 
to discover in the dynastic annals of Europe a more genuinely national 
royal consort, issued from a royal house. The Infanta Maria de las 
Mercedes was born in Madrid and bred in Seville, sevillana de las 
sevillanas ; her parents were Don Carlos, of Bourbon Sicily, born in 
Gries, near Botzen, who became an Infant of Spain in 1901, a decade 
before the birth of the young Queen, and served all his life as an officer 
in the Spanish army; her mother was the Infanta Dona Luisa, the 
daughter of Louis Philippe, Count of Paris, and the Infanta Isabel of 
Orleans, born in Seville in 1848. Igcidentally, Don Carlos and Dona 
Luisa were married in England at Woodnorton.—Yours faithfully, 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall. A. Pastor, 


PLANNING FOR YOUTH 


Sir,—As one of the generation “that has so manifestly failed us,” I 
should like to say how much I appreciate Guy Simmons’s letter. For 
years I worked in one of the voluntary organisations for helping the 
youth of the nation to develop into worthy citizens. The work was 
both fascinating and disheartening. One saw immense possibilities in 
it, but almost always they receded into a faint distance for two reasons: 
lack of cash and lack of leaders. The war brings both these to light. 
Money flows freely and everyone is busy, either in the Services or 
munitions, or doing what they can in their spare moments in a multitude 
of voluntary capacities. Leaders come forward and there is, generally 
speaking, no lack of enthusiasm. Cannot we see to it that some of the 
money, and much of the enthusiasm that permeates us now, is drafted 
into the service of youth after the war? National money should be 
used, through voluntary organisations, to supply the list of requirements 
enumerated in the last paragraph of Guy Simmons’s letter, and I would 
add to his list camping equipment and facilities for travel and explora- 
tion on a large scale. 

One thing is badly needed in our nation—that we should become more 
community-conscious, mot forgetting the vital part children and young 
people play in the life of the community. And this is where our genera- 
tion has failed—in not supplying enough of the right type of leaders for 
voluntary youth organisations already in existence. Many of these 
organisations are the inspiration of some of our finest educationists and 
social reformers. It is we who have failed to interpret them aright to 
the boys and girls who came to us but soon drifted away again dis- 
illusioned. Given the right leaders (and, by the way, what is the test 
to be applied to prospective leaders of youth?—a stiff one, I hope!), 
youth will rally all right. It is enthusiasm that is needed, not compulsion. 
—Yours faithfully, MARGARET M. HUTCHINSON. 

Yafflesmead School, Kingsley Green, Haslemere, 


S1r,—“ Observer,” in his letter published in The Spectator of Octo- 
ber oth, very rightly stresses the need for more playing space for our 
children. But I venture to suggest that were the children given all the 
commons in the country it would have little effect on our national fit- 
ness if some legislation is not carried out. In Greenwich, for instance, 
where there is a wonderful park and every facility for play, I have seen 
hundreds of children of all ages lined up waiting on a sunny morning 
to go into “the movies,” the playground, which was practically next 
door, all but empty. We certainly want no dictators, but if John Citizen 
will not bring his children up properly it is a national duty to protect 
his children. It requires little imagination to realise, anyway, part of the 


effect of this constant “ picture-going ” on the physical and mental fit- 
ness of a child. Surely a nation which has the health of its children at 
heart cannot allow this “movie madness” to go on.—I am, yours truly, 
ELIZABETH PINCHIN. 


Ardeenadam, Argylishire. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


S1r,—As so much interest has been aroused by the Conservative Party’s 
Compulsory Youth Scheme, I thought your readers might be interested 
in a few facts which I have discovered whilst interviewing girls of 16 and 
17 years of age under the Registration of Youth plan. 

This is an industrial and mining area, and the girls interviewed are 
for the most part employed in munition, clothing or basket-making 
factories or at flour mills or concrete-making works. Of the first 175 
girls to be interviewed only 22 had at any time attended any kind of 
evening class, and only 11 had ever been attracted to any kind of church 
guild or youth club after leaving school. Ten of the 175 attended a 
church or place of worship. 

The interview was regarded by the majority with suspicion. Apparently 
the girls suspected that the interviewing committee were there to get 
something out of them, and almost invariably began by assuring us that 
they had little or no leisure time. Few showed any enthusiasm about 
joining a youth organisation, although, apart from the 17 who positively 
refused to join anything, all were advised to join a youth club or some 
pre-service training unit. What percentage actually took the advice 
offered and joined some organisation I have not yet ascertained, except 
in the case of the Rangers. As a commissioner for Girl Guides, I know 
that of the 20 who showed a preference for Rangers and promised to 
attend the weekly meetings only six have in fact done so. 

All the girls work long haurs, and most of them at dull, routine, dead- 
end kind of jobs, but most of them have some leisure. Over 60 per cent. 
of the girls interviewed go to the cinema (or cinema and dance hall) 
twice a week, and 40 per cent. go three times or more. Very few take 
any kind of physical exercise or walk or cycle for pleasure, and very few 
read books of any kind. 

Although I am entirely in agreenient with Mr. D. G. Pumfrett that it is 
only by giving the individual freedom to fulfil his responsibilities that 
we can hope to remain an intelligent and self-respecting nation, I find 
it difficult to see any solution to the urgent problem presented by the 
girls about whom I have written unless compulsion is applied in some 
way.—Yours faithfully, E, ADELINE WHARTON. 

Hillcote, The Sheepwalks, Castleford, Yorks. 


CHAINING PRISONERS 


Sir,—It will not be in a fit of hot-blooded rage that the German High 
Command have put into effect their threat to manacle British prisoners, 
but as the result of a coldly calculated plan. They are aware that they 
have reached the limits of this year’s offensive in Russia, limits so dis- 
appointing as likely to imperil German morale. They are aware also 
that their most imminent danger is now from the West, and that in 
order to combat it their people must be energised with a new uprush of 
hatred directed this time against ourselves. So, with cold cunning, this 
fresh brutality has been planned, in the belief that we should answer in 
kind, and thus provide them with the means necessary to whip up their 
people to the required pitch of hatred-energy, and enable them to press 
the process further and further—always as retaliation for further British 
crimes. . 

We have threatened to reply, as the Nazis anticipated, by chaining 
German prisoners. What shall we gain by dancing thus to the Nazi tune? 
Shall we help our men thereby? No, on the contrary. We mistake the 
Nazis if we imagine that reprisals in kind, upon which they have calcu- 
lated, will do anything but make things harder for our men. When 
we bomb German cities we are careful to state that our object is not 
reprisals, but, by destroying Germany’s factories and communications, to 
weaken her capacity to make war. By chaining German prisoners we 
neither help our men nor weaken Germany’s war effort. We merely 
play into the hands of the Nazis by giving them the fuel they require 
for their new hate-campaign, and by lowering ourselves to their level, 
lower our cause and our own self-respect. The most effective reply is to 
tefuse to play the Nazi game, but to add this new brutal breach of law 
to the list of crimes to be dealt with when victory is won.—Yours sincerely, 

Gorpon EvaNs. 

International Club, 66 Jesmond Road, Newcastle-on-T yne, 2. 


HYMNS TODAY 


Sin,—Hymn-lovers will be grateful to Canon Adam Fox for his article 
on “Hymns and Charles Wesley,” and most will go with him in his 
recognition of Wesley as the greatest of English hymn-writers and in 
much else that he wrote with so much wit and charm. But very many 
will part company with him over his assessment of the values of the 
three collections of hymns which divide the allegiance of the Anglican 
communion. Canon Fox rightly claims that “the selection of the hymns 
goes of right and of duty to the minister.” But what of the choice of 
hymnbooks? And which of the three would he himself choose? From 
what he writes I fear it would be Ancient and Modern. But this surely 
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would be to put the clock back and to condemn “hymn-singing, this 
great and joyful instrument of religion,” to “rust and grow useless,” 
Ancient and Modern in its day did splendid service to the Anglican 
Revival. But it is now eighty years since it was first issued. The whole 
ethos and atmosphere of the book is of its period, and no amount of 
“revision” or “supplement” can alter it. Quite half of its hymns 
ought never to be sung. It is utterly out of touch with the needs of 
today. In this century, mainly under the inspiration of Canon Fox’s 
great predecessor at Westminster, Canon Percy Dearmer, two gallant 
attempts have been made to “keep hymn-singing serviceable ” by bringing 
it into closer touch with the needs and aspirations of our day. It will 
be a thousand pities if Canon Fox’s strictures discourage the growing 
adoption of these books. 

Why, I wonder, does Canon Fox find the English Hymnal highbrow? 
It is indeed scholarly—a very different thing. But it was the English 
Hymnal which first brought in Bunyan’s “ He who would valiant be ” and 
Blake’s “To Mercy, Pity, Peace and Love” and St. Patrick’s Breastplate 
—and one might quote a score of the finest hymns now being widely 
sung ; while on the musical side it broke away from the bondage of Dykes 
to bring the fresh air of our lovely inheritance of folk tunes to the service 
of religion. Twenty years later Songs of Praise made awother great 
advance towards the ideal hymnbook. I cannot agree that to say that a 
hymn is “poor poetry” is “to say nothing.” There are a few hymns 
no doubt which are good hymns without being poetry ; but it is possible, 
and surely desirable, that a hymn should be both. And as education 
spreads, the demand for such hymns will grow more insistent. As to 
theology, I submit that the object of hymns is praise, not the teaching of 
doctrine, and the less “ theological” they are, the better. 

It is not too much to say that the great hope of the reunion of 
Christendom lies in its hymns. Look at the names of the writers in the 
index of any hymnbook. The ideal hymnbook for our present needs 
would be, I believe, a combination of the best of the English Hymnal 
with the best of Songs of Praise (both are published by the Oxford 
University Press), Ancient and Modern being given an honourable dis- 
charge. Hymn-singing meets one of the deepest needs of the human 
heart ; there is no fear of the practice “ withering away” so long a$ there 
is a good supply of the right hymns. And this is first and foremost a 
question of using the right hymnbook.—Yours faithfully, 

Barcombe Heights, Paignton. LIONEL JAMES. 


S1r,—Canon Adam Fox’s article on “ Hymns and Charles Wesley ” will be 
welcomed by all interested in hymnology. Yet one wonders if his 
appreciation of Wesley as “the greatest of English hymn-writers” may 
not tend to a depreciation of others who have made no less essential 
contributions to the corpus of Christian hymns. Is hymn-singing really 
“a mushroom growth”? .Are not its roots found in the Jewish Psalter, 
the New Testament Canticles and the hymns of the Early Church? Was 
there ever a period in Church history when believers did not join together 
in “psalms, hymns and spiritual songs ”? 

The limitations (unavoidable, no doubt) in Wesley’s eighteenth-century 
outlook call for a supplement of hymns expressing present-day realisation 
of the social implications of the Gospel. In the hymnbook most familiar 
to the writer—The Church Hymnary (Revised Edition)—in the section 
entitled “Service of the Kingdom” (30 hymns) there is none by 
Wesley ; in “ Missions” (24 hymns) none; in “Brotherly Love” (nine 
hymns) none ; in “ Consecration and Discipleship ” (28 hymns) only one 
by Wesley, “A charge to keep I have,” which is meagre in inspiration 
and instruction. 

The reply of Leibniz to Bossuet, quoted by Dr. Coulton in your 
correspondence columns, “ We are glad to belong to this Church that is 
always moving and eternally variable,” seems apposite in relation to the 
Church’s hymns. The legitimate fear of Pantheism should not lead us 
to overlook the Pantheism that is an essential note of sound theology.— 
Yours, &c., W. Napier BELL. 

37 Oakfield Avenue, Hillhead, Glasgow, W. 2. 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 


Sm,—I write in protest against the unwarranted assumption that the 
present war is being fought so that “ Christian principles must be. made 
to permeate public opinion.” That is unfair on all the thousands, nay 
millions, of freethinkers, Jews, Mohammedans and others who are 
fighting tooth and nail for the United Nations so that they may have 
freedom of conscience, not so that they may live in a democracy dominated 
by Christian theology. “Christian Principles” is a term seldom par- 
ticularly defined—but if it means self-sacrifice and the general exercise 
of good conduct, to use the term “Christian” is misleading. Such 
qualities are not specifically Christian at all, they are possessed by 
atheist and theist alike. 
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It is only of recent years that so much emphasis has been placed on 
the ethical side of Christianity—that is probably because more and more 
men and women have ceased to believe in its dogma. But without the 
dogma their Christianity is nothing, and of course the “ advanced ” social 
policy now advocated by some members of the Church is simply an 
ingenious way by which it is hoped men and women will accept the 
Church with its endowments and privileges. Social progress. will come 
if we work for it, but it will be only genuine if brought about by 
secular agency—that is by the State.—Yours, &c., 

Woodside, Aberdeen. LESLIE S. ROBERTSON. 


THE LOT OF THE DISABLED 


Sir,—It is evident that the writer of the article on “The Lot of the 
Disabled” which appeared in your issue of September 25th last has a 
fine understanding of the psychology of the physically disabled, but it 
would seem that he has not had the opportunity to come in touch with 
the more recent developments in the method of approach to the disable- 
ment problem. These are concerned not with segregation of the disabled 
or his employment on occupational work, but rather with his economic 
potentialities in the normal industrial field. For example, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Training College for the Disabled at Leatherhead and St. Loyes 
College for the Training and Rehabilitation of the Disabled at Exeter 
have, during the last few years, between them placed the best part of 
one thousand disabled people in employment and nearly 80 per cent. 
of them in such branches of organised industry as engineering, precision 
instrument making, arc welding, watch and clock making and repairing, 
&c. Those so placed have been men of all ages whose disablement was 
due to causes varying from congenital disease to war wounds. Disabled 
women now share these training facilities. 

Under its recently initiated Interim Scheme for the Training and 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled, with which these two Colleges are now 
co-operating, the Ministry of Labour and National Service gives preference 
to training for the munitions industries. Through the facilities thus 
provided an increasing number of disabled people are not only acquiring 
economic independence, but playing a valuable part in the nation’s war 
effort and proving themselves quite as effectively. as Squadron Leader 
Bader, if in less speetacular circumstances. This is, of course, only one 
aspect of the disablement problem, and admittedly very much remains to 
be done to achieve that comprehensive national rehabilitation service 
which must be the ultimate objective. So far as training and employ- 
ment are concerned, however, it can at least-be said that sound foundations 
are being laid on which to build the larger edifice —Yours, 

Bellair House, Exeter. GEORGIANA BULLER. 


MISSION MEETING 


S1r,—I gather, with regret, that a reference of mine to a voice as sug- 
gesting a Free Church mission meeting has been taken by some readers 
as depreciatory This was the last thing I meant. I was merely trying 
to describe what kind of voice it sounded to me (probably quite mis- 
takenly); and all I meant was that it had an emotional and hortatory 
quality which I think may be commoner outside Anglicanism, which is 
apt to have a more formal pitch. By “mission meeting” I meant, of 
course, not foreign missions but home ones, which incline, I believe, to 
evangelical exhortation ; in fact, I suppose this is what they are for, But 
if I have seemed so discourteous and stupid as to speak disparagingly 
of the great Nonconformist denominations, or even of their voices, I am 
very sorry; it was never in my thoughts to do so CLusIvs. 


“ETHIOPIA TODAY” 


$1r,—May I correct an error which appears in my article on “ Ethiopia 
Today” published in your issue of September 18th? I had assumed 
that General Cunningham was present when the Forces under his 
command entered Addis Ababa on April 6th, 1941. In fact, General 
Cunningham did not attend the entry on that day. The official story 
of the Abyssinian Campaign, which was published after my article was 
written, reveals that General Wetherall was the senior officer present 
on that occasion.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, S. Barton. 
19 Neville Street, London, S.W. 7. 


RUSSIA’S WESTERN NEIGHBOURS 


Sir,—Surely the Dean of Chichester will agiee that a reviewer is not 
responsible for the content of the book he reviews. I therefore fail to 


see why, in your issue of October 9th, he dragged me into an argument 
about Professor Keeton’s and Dr. Schlesinger’s Russia’s Western Neigh- 


bours. 
the authors on several points he holds me responsible for. 


yours, &c., 


He even failed to notice that, in precise terms, I disagreed with 
I am, Sir, 
F. BORKENAU. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


SOME while ago I was credibly informed by a good naturalist, speaking 
from personal observation, that an addition to the birds breeding in 
Britain could now be claimed: the avocet had bred on an Essex marsh, 
Three very young and two old birds had been found there. A little later 
a ring was found on the leg of a young avocet that had been accidentally 
killed. It revealed that the bird had been bred on the Camarge marshes, 
where it had been ringed as a nestling. A comparison of dates shows 
that the birds—probably en famille—had migrated north to Essex, when 
the young were barely three months old, surely a rare occurrence in 
birds so young, though, of course, smaller birds, including swallows and 
martins, fly vastly fyrther at a much younger age. 


Old Birds 


The ringing of birds, much reduced by war conditions, has lately 
revealed a number of surprising facts, not all in regard to movement, 
We begin, for example, for the first time to get a notion of the longevity 
of the birds that avoid a sudden death. It has generally been concluded 
that birds live longer in captivity, being kept warm and well fed ; but 
in general recent discoveries suggest that life is rather longer than was 
supposed. One example is the finding of a ten-year-old tomtit, and it 
is known that a pair of swallows have done the double journey from 
Scotland to Africa for at least six consecutive years. I knew once of a 
caged lark that lived for seventeen years, and this was thought to be far 
beyond the reach of a wild bird ; but if a tit lives ten years and the rough 
general rule holds that the bigger the bird the longer the life, there is 
small reason to suppose that lark or, say, thrush should not live as long 
in the wild. The practice of ringing has not been in vogue long enough 
to test the general belief in the great age obtained by ravens, as by 
parrots. Was there not a Pacific parrot, as alleged in a traveller’s tale, 
which was the sole repository of an extinct language? 


Owls and Squirrels 

The comparative paucity of grey squirrels and the great number of 
small owls has led to the suggestion that one is the cause of the other. 
Doubtless birds and mammals may interfere with one another. The 
general and outstanding increase in the number of partridges is due in 
part to the disappearance of the rabbit, which does much more harm 
to birds than is usually supposed. I have known of ferrets bolting quite 
a considerable number of small owls from rabbit holes, which suggests 
that they had driven off the rabbit ; but why the little ow! should “expel 
the squirrel is a thing not easily to be understood. The squirrel, whether 
grey or brown, as the Oxford biologists have shown, is peculiarly subject 
to regular periodic fluctuations, and they are probably at the moment 
at the lower ebb, That the reduction will continue is too much to hope 
or expect. To help towards the continuance of the comparative scarcity 
it may be emphasised that they are regarded as in some sort a luxury 
by some American gourmets. , 
Neglected Walnuts J 

The common and fields adjacent to some very prolific trees are littered 
with walnuts, many in their unbroken green coverings. All have bee 
dropped by rooks, which possess a curious skill in carrying large object, 
even hens’ eggs. This zeal for walnut food might well be copied by 
higher beings. A complaint reaches one (from Berkshire) that the crop 
of walnuts is immense ; but that they are quite unsaleable. The walnus 
in question are of the bigger sort, not those small, soft-shelled nuts whic 
were planted over a good part of England about a century ago, to our 
great loss. They grew a little faster than the better sorts, which take, 
or used to take, some fifteen years of growth before fruiting. 


In the Garden 

Last year I found that dry ashes preserved carrots and beetroot # 
well as sand, when stored under cover. The only losses were a few bet 
that touched a narrow, wooden outer wall of a tool-shed. The ground 
is now littered with acorns (as well as walnuts). It becomes a questid 
how to use them, I am told that in feeding them to hens it is bes 
to let them germinate first; and they germinate very readily if kept 
moist. The same method is useful in feeding hens with grain, Tw 
supply goes much further if the grain is allowed to grow a short stk 
before being fed. An interesting and most persuasive experiment 
tried out in feeding cows with maize, warmed in an electric heater a 
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encouraged to grow a long half-bleached stalk. A number of cows wet 
wholly fed for weeks from a heater not more than a yard square aif 
two yards high. W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Beleaguered City 


Reveille in Washington, 1860-1865. By Margaret Leech. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 18s.) 

Miss LEEcH had a good idea, to tell the story of the Civil War from 
the point of view of Washington. The story of the Civil War has 
been told so often that a new way of telling it is welcome, since 
Americans still find in the story of their last great crisis both interest 
and moral stimulus. But it is not enough to have a good idea ; it 
must be well executed, and Miss Leech has risen most triumphantly 
to her opportunities. Here is a book that shows how history, sound, 
well-proportioned, accurate, can be made excellent reading for the 
common man. In America this book has had great success ; it has 
not only sold widely but it has got the Pulitzer prize—which must 
be gratifying to Miss Leech who, in private life, is Mrs. Ralph 
Pulitzer. 

For the American, part of the fascination of this book is the novel 
picture of Washington as a going concern. He has been accustomed 
to think of it as a city where Lincoln in a semi-divine coma saved 
the Union by occasional eloquence, funny (and dirty) stories and 
political sagacity, to the accompaniment of more or less relevant and 
helpful oratory and snooping by Congress. But Washington was not 
merely a capital. It was a great military centre, a great prize of war. 
At first it was defenceless. Across the Potomac lay the rebel State of 
Virginia ; all around lay the semi-rebel State of Maryland ; inside 
the city was the makings of a formidable fifth column which was to 
have one great and disastrous triumph, the murder of Lincoln. At 
the beginning of the Civil War the city was disarmed; there was 
hardly any garrison, a weak and ineffective police force, and present 
and future rebels everywhere. It was at this crisis that Lincoln came 
closest to losing faith in the North. When it was tided over the 
worst was past. Washington could no longer be seized by a con- 
spiracy. But it could be seized by an army. And more than once it 
seemed to be in danger of capture. After First Manassas, after Second 
Manassas, before Gettysburg, and, most dangerous and unexpected 
threat of all, in the summer of 1864, just before the devastation of 
the Shenandoah Valley by Sheridan. Inside its girdle of forts the 
Union capital lay, never quite sure of its own safety or the victory 
of the North until the late autumn of 1864. It was a Madrid that 
did not fall ; its forts, a University City that was never held by the 
enemy, though often enough threatened. 

But Washington was not merely a military base, it was an over- 
grown village that was becoming a city. Much of the interest of 
this book comes from the contrast between the Washington of 1860 
and the Washington of 1865—and 1942. How much of this interest 
will survive the Atlantic crossing to a country that knows nothing 
of the history of the Washington memorial or the place of the 
Willard Hotel in American history and mythology is a little doubtful. 
That Washington for long after its foundation was dirty, straggling, 
a parody of a great capital, is well known. But the details of the 
parody are not so widely known. The new dome of the Capitol was 
not yet in position and the Capitol grounds were littered with the 
columns not yet in place, so that wits could talk of Washington as a 
city that had its ruins before it had its monuments. Along muddy, 
often stinking, avenues, scattered houses and shabby brick offices pro- 
vided accommodation for the visiting politicians, office-holders and 
exiled and melancholic diplomats. In detail Miss Leech is right, 
yet Henry Adams has testified that he, like his father before him, 
found something charming in the little, southern, absurd city. 

What changed Washington more than the real-estate boom that 
came with the war, or the extensions to the Treasury, or the comple- 
tion of the Capitol, was the coming of the army. For four years 
Washington was the base of the Army of the Potomac. A hundred 
miles away lay the rebel capital of Richmond. And over the woods 
and sandy fields of northern Virginia the battle ebbed and flowed. 
Washington was the box from which the best view and best noise of 
battle could be had. Bull Run, the Seven Days, second Bull Run, 
Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the Wilder- 
ness, Winchester, Five Forks, then Appomattox, the murder of 
Lincoln, the last great parade of the Army of the Potomac, peace. 
Hundreds of thousands of soldiers passed through to the front, came 

as Corpses, as wounded, as fugitives, as deserters, as veterans, 
tushed back to defend the capital against a new stroke of Lee or 
Early. They had to be fed, housed, clothed, diverted. So con- 
actors, whores, gamblers, actors poured in. The stage flourished ; 
Mr. Ford’s new theatre was opened, doomed to ruinous fame. John 
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Wilkes Booth delighted the groundlings and irritated the critics. 
There was too much drinking. Officers filled bars and brothels. 
Others rallied broken companies and brigades. Heroic women 
worked in hospitals and on the battlefields, while others poured in 
from Chicago, New York, Cincinnati to exploit this new frontier. 
Foreign princes and critical Englishmen were common sights, as 
were generals, successful and unsuccessful, galloping through the 
streets, or returning disgraced to meet the resignation of Lincoln 
and the acrid rebukes of Secretary Stanton. 

When it was all over the Union was preserved and Washington 
was still the capital, the capital not of a weak, barely surviving con- 
federacy, but the capital of a new-born nation, born in battle and 
revolution. The village had become a city. D. W. BROGAN. 


A Paris Street 
By Elliot Paul, (The Cresset Press. 10s. 6d.) 


THERE are some Americans who lightly throw off books revealing 
the “inside ” of whole continents. Others, like Mr. Shirer and Mr. 
Wallace Deuel, have given us valuable estimates of the trend of 
events inside a single country. Mr. Elliot Paul, however, has 
attempted and achieved a far harder task. In Part I (half of the 
total of 335 pages) he has analysed not one country or its capital, 
but a single street—and that one of the shortest—of a quartier of 
Paris. It is a marrow lane near the Quai St. Michel. 

This section of his book deserves the highest praise. It may be 
compared with Mann’s Buddenbrooks for the exactitude of the 
miniature painting, though Mann pursued the detailed fortunes of a 
family, whereas Mr. Paul is concerned not with a genealogical, 
but with a topographical theme, around which his characters develop. 
In the Rue de la Huchette all Paris, indeed, all France, is repre- 
sented. With masterly insight and observation Mr. Paul records 
how every member of a large cast (they number over 70, but so well 
are they drawn that we come to know them all intimately) lives, 
thinks, and reacts to political events in France and beyond. Among 
them are priests, civil servants, rentiers, small shopkeepers, and 
inevitably the manageress and staff of Le Panier Fleuri, an estab- 
lishment so realistically described as to suggest first-hand study at 
no great distance. 

Mr. Paul knows just how the poor of Paris live, though not all 
the dwellers of his quartier were poor. Time after time he lines 
them up for a review of their reactions to various forms of philo- 
sophy and art; to religion, music, politics and war. Throughout 
the story there twines the gradual growth and unfolding of the 
child-woman Hyacinthe—beautifully and delicately handled, though 
Mr. Paul can be Rabelaisian too. Above all, he is tolerant, and 
one of his best analyses is that of the place taken by the French 
clergy in the national life. 

In this first half of the book there is almost nothing to criticise. 
Mr. Paul knows his France inside out. Though erudite, he likes 
to check up his views on the living tissue of his street in such 
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cases of doubt as when the French Academy could not quite decide 
whether mimosa should be masculine or feminine. The rue, to a 
woman, said feminine. The Paris argor quoted is of the authentic 
brand. But then the author went to fight in the Spanish civil 
war, and in Part II he becomes a political partisan. It was a 
mistake to introduce into this fine literary study a controversial 
political attitude, laying him open at last to criticism. Not all the 
actions and motives of the statesmen whom he so bitterly condemns 
can possibly be simplified—even if he is right, as in the main he 
probably is—into a couple of sentences. Again, in reconstructing, 
while absent, the rue’s attitude to the German occupation, he seems 
too rigidly logical. The behaviour he ascribes to its inhabitants 
does not, in fact, tally with what those Frenchmen and others 
relate who actually left Paris fairly recently. In the end, he kills 
off Hyacinthe very unconvincingly, and one is tempted to hope that 
this fascinating person may yet be resurrected. BERNARD FOLEY. 


The Problem of Italy 


By Paolo Treves. (Gollancz. 


Italy : Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow. 
4s. 6d.) 
Mr. PAOLo TREVEs is the son of a famous leader of Italian Socialism, 
and in a previous book gave us a vivid account of the tribulations 
Mussolini inflicted on his former comrade and on his family. He 
can be said to have belonged to the Italian underground movement 
since childhood, and enjoys the further advantage of being free from 
the kinks usually contracted by the political emigré of long standing, 
having left Italy only a short time before the war. He is thus 
qualified in many ways to lift for us some of the fog of war which 
somehow seems to hang thicker over Italy than over most enemy 
and enemy occupied countries. His book does indeed contain a 
number of valuable hints on the Italian situation ; on many points, 
however, it leaves one unsatisfied. After a rapid summary of Italian 
politics from 1870 to the March on Rome, surveyed from a Socialist 
standpoint, a second section, rather misleadingly headed Today, 
takes us to Italy’s entry into the present war. Mr. Treves is too 
intelligent an observer to let himself be blindfolded by party 
allegiance ; nevertheless, he inclines strongly, as so many other 
writers of the Left, to present Fascism as no more than a Newgate 
Calendar episode in the development of modern Italy, staged by a 
political highwayman together with a few henchmen, and not worthy 
of serious discussion except by criminologists. This is an over- 
simplified view, and has proved nearly as injurious to the cause of 
democracy in Italy and elsewhere as the delusion of the admirers, 
now defunct, of Mussolini’s “ punctual trains.” A curious instance 
of the judgements inspired by this point of view will be found on 
page 65, where the author says: “We cannot see anything particu- 
larly revolutionary or constructive in the working of Mussolini’s 
(corporative) system.” Yet in the preceding paragraph he had just 
told us that Fascist corporatism “ resolves itself into complete State 
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control of the work of the nation ”—a change that to non-Socialists 
will appear quite revolutionary enough. 

A frank and interesting picture of the present feelings of the Italian 
people is given in the last part of the book, which looks towards the 
future. We learn that there is indeed little enthusiasm for the Nazi 
war, but no enthusiasm, and no interest even, for the opposite ideas, 
The average Italian hates Germany, but he has been won over by 
Fascist propaganda, and thinks in terms of the Axis, albeit not 
happily. Neither the Monarchy nor the Army nor the Church afford 
sufficient leverage against the present tyranny, and Italy is likely 
to remain at Germany’s side until the bitter end. And after that, 
what? The author points very earnestly to the existence of an 
Italian problem, not comparable to that of Germany in its magnitude, 
yet none the less vital for the future of Europe. Unfortunately, he 
tends to identify this problem with Fascist rule, and is very vague 
about what should be done to solve it, apart from the overthrow 
of the Blackshirts. He does not make it clear that Mussolini did 
not create the Italian problem, but merely aggravated it further by 
attempting an insane solution. Long before Fascism had helped 
to impoverish the country the Italian people as a whole lived on a 
bare subsistence level, and even this was maintained precariously by 
underselling foreign labour markets. A laborious progress towards 
better conditions was dangerously checked by the great changes 
which took place throughout the world after the last war. By now 
everybody will grant readily that the Fascist reaction to that vast 
disturbance was a disastrous one, and most people would be chiefly 


interested to hear of saner alternatives for Italy. 
ALAN ROck. 


News from Libya 


War in the Sun. By J. L. Hodson. (Gollancz. 11s. 6d.) : 


“War IN THE SUN” is a good example of its kind. It is in the 
main a record of Mr. Hodson’s experiences as correspondent in 
Libya during last winter’s campaign. Shrewd, inquisitive, inde- 
fatigable, Mr. Hodson went everywhere—to Tobruk, to Syria, to 
Burma, on a bombing raid to Crete, with the Mediterranean Fleet 
on the sweep in which the cruiser ‘Galatea’ was unhappily lost. 
And he talked, and he talked with everyone, not only of the war, 
but of the world that shall succeed it—fears, hopes, loves. It is a 
comprehensive picture he gives us—by no means all painted in 
pleasing colours. If he is impressed, almost monotonously im- 
pressed, by individual gallantry, he cannot stifle his misgivings when 
he comes into contact with the higher command. On Noven- 
ber 25th, last year, for instance, General Cunningham, who was 
to command the fo-thcoming offensive in the desert, addressed a 
group of war correspondents. Let us quote Mr. Hodson: “ He said 
our boys’ tails are right up—a fact which gave him much satis- 
faction. He had no plan except to go into Libya and také up 
positions—then von Rommel would have to act, and on Rommel’s 
actions our own would depend. (This did not strike me as genius, 
but I may be wrong.)” 

Mr. Hodson notes, too, the disquieting casualness with which we 
make war, the inadequacy of our tank armament, the lack of direct 
co-operation and communication between the tanks end the R.AF. 
He deplores, too, the tendency to make “an old-fashioned frontal 
attack . . . what we want is subtlety and brains, and subterfuge and 
skill—allied to our natural courage.” (Do we not here have a 
foreboding of the disastrous ambush into which our tanks fell 
lately, on June 13th?) In short, this is a wise, informative book, 
which your serious student of the war will want to read. But how 
much of Mr. Hodsen’s wisdom will he recall five minutes after he 
has turned the last page? War in the Sun loses half its effect 
by reason of its excessive length (nearly 400 pages of close minute 
print), and the singular flatness of the writing. It is rich in anti- 
climaxes, and poor in evocation. A blacked-out street in Cairn 
might just as well be in Huddersfield. An Englishman in Rumania 
in the early days of the war meets one of Himmler’s right-hand 
men, whom he had known in peace-time—“a handsome lad, titled, 
ideas fixed on Hitler.” The stage is set, our minds tuned to expect 
drama. Instead, what happens? A handshake, an exchange of 
“So longs,” and the enemies pass on. To this, surely the high- 
pressure sensationalism of a Gunther is almost preferable? 

At the risk of seeming to carp, I must add one more criticism 
It is a pity, I think, that Mr. Hodson, so shrewd in other respects, 
should apparently swallow whole the conventional club bar opinion 
of the East. “Expect no gratitude from an Oricutal ; whatever you 
give him, he wants double. It is disquieting to think that 
in this age, such nonsense can still find currency among English- 
men, SIMON HarcourtT-SMITH. 
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Wise Words on India 


Pundits and Elephants. Py The Earl of Lytton. (Peter Davies. 15s.) 
a remarkably complete acquaintance with the 
After being E. S. Montagu’s Under- 
Secretary, he became Governor of Bengal. During his term of 
office he officiated for a time as Viceroy. ‘Thus he viewed Indian 
problems in his own person from three of the four angles that 
most matter—from Whitehall, from a provincial capital and from 
Simla. With the fourth aspect, namely, the angle of the governed, 
he spared no pains to familiarise himself, so ‘ar as was possible 
to one who could not participate in it. The fruit of this varied 
experience is a book which treats of India in wise and kindly 
fashion. but which is astonishingly free from illusion. After reading 
it one can only regret that no power exists to prevent anyone from 
speaking or writing about India who does not possess a working 
knowledge of these pages. Not that Lord Lytton sets out to instruct. 
Indeed, the very contrary is the case, for he here records the story 
of how he was himself instructed. He came to India imbued with 
a warm friendship for the country, with a strong liberal tradition, 
and with an eager desire to make the very best of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms. In this aim he failed; but he will long be 
remembered as among the best, and probably the best beloved, of 
all the many Governors given to Bengal by Britain. He got very 
close indeed to the Indian mind ; probably closer still to the Indian 
heart. And the result was to convince him that Britain’s policy 
towards India, though inspired by noble aims, has been marred in 
its execution by a faulty diagnosis of the situation. 

We British have, by our centralised machinery of administration, 
created a State which has some title to be called India. But we 
have not created a nation that can be called Indian. This only 
Indians can do; and although the process has made great progress, 
it is far from complete. The machinery which now exists, were it 
to be transferred to Indian hands, could only function in the 
autocratic spirit which has hitherto, however benevolently, inspired 
it. At the moment the authority now exercised by the British is 
claimed by a number of competitors, none of whom shows any 
disposition to compromise. And however much we may accuse 
Indian politicians of lack of realism in their refusal to grasp the 
opportunities presented to them by the Cripps’ Mission, it must be 
admitted that so long as the control of India is envisaged as a 
complex of powers waiting to be grasped, it would seem to follow 
that until nationhood is achieved only a party organisation can 
grasp it. Lord Lytton would have us approach the problem from 
the other end by building on the provinces, now self-governing, a 
federal form of government exercising functions and powers 
specifically delegated to it. Some readjustment of boundaries would 
be necessary ; for the underlying aim would be to prevent each race 
or community from ruling anyone except itself. Room could also 
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be found for the States by a process o: g.vuping them into larger 
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units. Only thus, Lord Lytton believes, can the future constitution 
of India be based on reality. 

I fear that this notice may give the impression that Lord Lytton 
has written a tract for the times. In fact, the particular, and not 
very lengthy, portions of his book which dea! with the present 
political impasse are so wise and so constructive that I have suc- 
cumbed to the temptation to concentrate upon them. But the book 
as a whole is a well-illustrated, admirably written account of the 
author’s personal experiences, in sport, in travel, in administration, 
and in politics, as they are to be fcund in the India he loves so 
well. There is not a dull page; there are many good stories, 
Indeed, the risk seems to me that in a book so entertaining the 
solidity of the contribution which the author makes to the central 
problem of present-day politics in India may well be under- 

L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS, 
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Fiction 
The Greatest People in the World. By Flying Officer X. (Cape. 2s.) 
Not Me, Sir. By J. T.C.Pember. (Jonathan Cape. 8s. 6d.) 


The House of Mrs. Caroline. By C. M. Franzero. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 8s. 6d.) 


A Time for Silence. By André Maurois. 


Ir is now generally known that Mr. H. E. Bates is the author 
of the little collection of stories entitled The Greatest People in the 
World. The task required such a practised hand as his, for the 
stories deal with the men of Bomber Command, and the im- 
mediacy, greatness and too close anguish of the theme present any 
writer with some formidable difficulties—realism and _ individual 
truth that must sustain and, indeed, emphasise, without ever over- 
stating, idealism ; humour and balance that must not sentimentalise 
or lessen tension ; a sense of tragedy that is pure enough to do its 
traditional work, to the increase of general courage. These are 
no light requirements, and the present is clearly not the un- 
hampered time which an artist would most desire in which to write 
to so great a theme. But Mr. Bates has foreseen the dangers of 
his undertaking, and I doubt if they could have been much better 
handled. To catch together the routine and the spirit of an air- 
man’s life today, he uses a free and gentle naturalism, which he 
manages to extend both inwardly and outwardly, through exposure 
of deeply private emotions, and also by means of an _ unstressed, 
universalising symbolism. His material is, of course, magnificent, 
and he makes very moving use of it. And if at times the emotion 
of the stories presses too close upon us, we must blame the time 
for that, not Mr. Bates. Each reader has a personal as well as a 
general, imaginative relationship with these simple, glorious, brave 
themes, but whatever pain they may bring it would surely be im- 
possible to read them without deriving increase of gratitude and 
hope and courage. 

Not Me, Sir, is a ruthless piece of realism which could be read 
with advantage by all those responsible for the education of little 
English boys—those little boys whose parents often make such 
enormous sacrifices to send them from decent, kindly homes into 2 
world where decency is abused and kindliness ignored. Mr. Pember 
has not made the mistake of sentimentalising his eight-year-old 
hero. Julian adapts himself with great rapidity to dirt, both physical 
and moral, and to bullying, cheating and stealing. Like most sensi- 
tive children, he is anxious to conform to his surroundings. At 
the end of his first term, he tries to tell his mother what his prep. 
school is really like, but her pre-conceived ideas lightly demolish his 
feeble plaints. Naturally, mothers have no wish to believe that 
their soms are held head downwards into the privy by bigger boys, 
their mouths filled with soap, their shins kicked. They refuse to 
admit such ideas. So when Julian’s younger brother, George, joins 
him, and in his turn tries inarticulately to-tell his parents why 
he doesn’t want to go back after his first term, Julian, appealed to, 
says: “Qh, it’s all lies. New boys always say that. I did too.” 
This is a novel of acute social criticism, of psychological importance, 
end of intellectual distinction. Schoolmasters will, of course, deny 
its truth ; parents will pooh-pooh it, or weep and feel sick, accord- 
ing to sex and degrees of sensitiveness; but adolescents, reading 
it, may remember very sharply and consciously experiences that 
must inevitably react on their whole attitude to life and human 
relations. Mr. Pember is to be congratulated on a clearcut, 
courageous piece of work, of outstanding integrity. 

The House of Mrs. Caroline is a family saga, dealing with the 
Italian bourgeoisie from the "nineties of the last to 1933. It begins 
well enough, with amusingly assembled detail of the purse-proud 
and self-conscious ways of life of the silk-merchant pfincelings of 


Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 
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Do you realise that one out of every seven 
of the people you see around you is liable, 
one day, to become a victim of cancer? 
Do you know that every year over 70,000 
people die as a result of this dread disease ? 
At The Royal Cancer Hospital is a group of 
workers who do not consider that such things 
are inevitable. While relieving the suffering 
of the already afflicted, they are constantly 
striving to reduce this terrible annual toll. But 
without your help they cannot continue. 
Money is constantly needed for costly 
equipment and supplies. Please help us to 
help others by sending a gift. 





FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
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DEFENCE BONDS 


Because I’m 
business man 
enough never to 
gamble, and when 
I back Britain to 
win I back a 
certainty. 




























I find the 
half-yearly interest, 
paid direct into 
my Savings Bank 
account, is a 

grand way 

to save. 










I’m too old to 
fight, but in times 
like these 
everybody should 
do something 

for the 
country. 





3% DEFENCE BONDS. Can be bought for cash in units of £5 from any 
Bank, Stockbroker, Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank, or by instal- 
ments with National Savings Stamps (6d., 2/6 or 5/-). Interest paid 
half-yearly and Income Tax not deducted from it at source. (You can 
have your interest paid into a P.O. Savings Bank account, where it 
will continue to accumulate.) Bonds repayable in 10 years with bonus 
of 1/- for each £5 invested. Individual holdings limited to £1,000. 
Can be cashed at par at 6 months’ notice. 





ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 
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The War factories 
need GAS— 


Save 


Out of buried forests of 
the past comes the wealth 
of British coal; and like 
a giant tree, from this 
coal the British Gas 


Industry has grown up. 


The making of gas en- 
riches the nation not only 
with gas, but with coke 
and with a wealth of by- 
products of inestimable 
service. In addition to 
benzole, no less than half 
a ton of coke is made 
from every ton of coal 
used in the gas-works. 


From the tar produced, 


| 
| 
| 





it 

explosives, motor spirit, 
drugs, dyes, disinfectants 
and plastics, to mention 
only a few. Ammonia is 
another by-product of 
gas, and provides fertil- 
isers, explosives, and 
cleaning preparations ; 
sulphuric acid comes 
from the sulphur ex- 


tracted in gas-making. 


The gas economies you 
make at home will release 
more gas for the war 
factories. Remember that 
gas, as well as its by-pro- 


ducts, is vital in the Battle 


more than 2,000 sub- | for Fuel —so play your 
stances are obtained — | part and SAVE GAS. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, LONDON, S.W.1 (1) 
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Turin and their arrogant ladies—one lady in particular, Mrs. Caro- 
line ; but it trails without direction later, through a sketchy kind of 
history of one inept young Ferrero, parallelling his ill-defined life 
with a loose impression of Italian history. The book lacks form 
and direction, and is carelessly translated. 

The silences of Colonel Bramble have served many readers well 
in their time. It is a pity that the silences—of which there are 
many—in M. Maurois’ present long-short story should be so much 
less effective. The Romilly family live in Périgord—father, mother 
and daughter. In the past of each parent are certain episodes which 
they conceal from each other and from the girl Colette. Then 
Colette falls in love, the silences that enveloped the episodes are 
threatened and finally broken, and it appears that everybody knew 
or guessed everything all the time, but—once more—kept silent. 
Nothing could be more artificial than the construction of this 
melancholy little novelette, and it has not been helped by the 
American-English employed by the translator. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notice 


Life Among the English. By Rose Macaulay. (Collins. 4s. 6d.) 


BRILLIANT, entertaining, instructive—such adjectives present them- 
selves in advance in the case of a book by Miss Macaulay on such 
a subject, and the reading of the book leaves every one of them 
justified up to the hilt. Taking the history of England—Scotland 
has its own characteristics, which are not in question here—period 
by period, the writer traces the development of social life from the 
days “of British parties, at which rich Celtic jewellery and brilliant 
woad were the wear,” down to the era of sirens, and blitzes, and 
evacuees, when “ young men and women were put into the forces 
and factories, enemy aliens (hostile and friendly) into camps ; British 
Fascists and others into gaol, policemen into tin hats.” Miss 
Macaulay knows her authorities by heart, and her illustrative quota- 
tions from the Pastons, and Dorothy Osborne and Addison’s 
Spectator are invariably adequate and apt. There is only one 
omission, but it is rather substantial. Once or twice Miss Macaulay 
does remember that England was not all Pastons and de Coverleys, 
but the proletariat as such finds small place in her coruscating pages, 
Limitations of space may well account for that; an incomplete 
picture is often better than an overcrowded one. Life Among the 
English being one of the “Britain in Pictures” series, it is hardly 
necessary to add that the numerous illustrations are admirably 
chosen, and as admirably reproduced. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


AFTER the recent rise it is not surprising that the stock markets 
should show signs of tiredness. In some groups yields have now 
been levered up into reasonably closer relationship with gilt-edged; 
but, taking markets as a whole, I am prepared to see a further 
upward adjustment of prices in the industrial and speculative 
sections. I take this view not because of any fear of inflation, but 
simply on the theory that equity share yields are too high. From 
time to time there will be consolidation periods during which 
investors will have a breather, but the rise will probably be fairly 
rapid unless the war news should turn grim. 


ODEON FINANCES 


Mr. J. Arthur Rank has done well to explain to shareholders in 
Odeon Theatres what has been achieved by the recent financial 
operations. Loose mortgages have been effectively tied up by the 
formation of the new Odeon Theatres Properties subsidiary, and 
other short-term indebtedness within the group has been put 0 
a more solid basis. So, a step at a time, the cinema industry 
moving into a more rational set-up. Investors will hope that the 
same will towards consolidation will prove effective after the wat, 
when the temptation to cut prices and compete in building returns. 


CELANESE SCHEME REACTIONS 

Now that the eagerly-awaited scheme to deal with British 
Celanese second preference arrears has appeared, opposition has 
developed. While nobody objects to the funding certificate method 
of satisfying arrears, these particular certificates do not seem to giv 
the second preference shareholders full value for money. Carrying 
interest at 4 per cent., they lack the sort of sinking fund or other 
redemption arrangements which would entitle them to sell for 


(Continued on page 370) 
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life {A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 

solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week. Envelopes 
rm should be recetved not later than first post that day and must bear the word 
“ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. Solutions must be on 
the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution and the 
name of the winner will be published in the following tissue.) 





For those who smoke for 
pleasure and not from habit 


PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


20 for 2/- 
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itish ACROSS 15. Herb street. 

Miss = . F 16. They certainly have a weight on 
1. “ Among the lilacs hand in hand their minds,—several stones, pro- 

\ota- And two by two in ——” (Steven- bably ! 

On S$ son , ad te 17. Nazi idea of the ideal land-worker? 
5. No need to tell him to stick it. 19. Boredom. 

- 8. Always merry and bright. 20. What’s in a name? 

ulay e. A big man with big ideas. 22. Trousers mustn’t now. 

leys, 11. Wanders. : 24. In case it’s cut short. 

Atel 12. Drop us, said the Latin historian, and 26. A short quotation from Stevenson. 

ages. it will be understood. 

) 13. Wooden light. m & 

plete 14. It’s more lethal than a football team. SOLUTION TO 

the 18. Never becoming initiated. CROSSWORD No. 186 

irdly 21. But not the vicar’s voice, surely. eee heii 

ike 23. Farrar’s girl? Tr! ; T ~ 

ably 25. This bit of: publicity is a put-up job. ole TiSiR Sic SIMMONS 






27. He’s a very busy amateur today. 

28. The joiner’s job. 

29. The siren’s out of order. 

30. Sticklers for one example of punctu- 


T ation? 














DOWN 
1. Ate the morning round. 
rete 2. I get a rent like this. 
rkets 3. Guard-ians? 
now 4. A month might suffice for her. 
ged ; 5. They are without without part. 
. 6. Cop it out of this. 
rther 7. Sing badly for lace. 
ative 10. War flowers. 
13. To suggest a vegetarian diet to him 
, but might provoke a “ towering ” rage. 
rom 4 a 
hich SOLUTION ON OCTOBER 30th 
fairly The winner of Crossword No. 186 is the Rev, Dr. STEVENSON, Eildon- 
side, Melrose, N.B. 
; A Kentish War Medallist © 
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_ WAR MEANS 
Dy MORE PERILS 
ny i FOR HIM TO FACE 


t the 
wat, The work of this vital service must go 
urns. | on in War as well as in Peace... 
In time of War it may be harder for 
you to give, but remember that the work of these heroic 


ritish men is much harder and more dangerous. 

has Send us whatever you Can afford. 

ethod ROYAL NATIONAL 

, give 

hw LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
other LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 

| for The EARL OF HARROW BY, Hon. Treasurer, 


Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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is described as tiredness induced by 
monotonous or uncongenial conditions. 

The nag of continual weariness is often 
caused by forcing one’s feet into cramped 


and badly designed shoes. The body 
becomes ‘out of tune,’ and peace of 
mind is destroyed. 

Sir Herbert Barker has banished foot 
weariness for all who wear shoes he 
has designed. 


YOU CAN TAKE THE FIRST STEP towards foot freedom 
by writing today for a copy of ‘SATISFYING REFLECTIONS’ 
by Sir Herbert Barker, and the name of your nearest Fitters to :— 


Dept. 7, NORVIC SHOE CO., LTD., NORTHAMPTON 


of 
SHOES 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Established 1840. 


During a century of consistent progress there has been 
built up a 











Premium Income ot £1,775,000 
Funds of Over £27 000,000 
and the office has 
Paid in Claims £41 ,000,000 
ot which over £10,000,000 was bonus. 


Life Assurance is a long-term contract and Security is the 
prime consideration in the choice of a Life Office. 


At the end of ror years of successful work, the Report on 
the Institution’s position discloses not only a conservative 
valuation of the assets, but a strong valuation of the 
liabilities on a basis which is probably not excelled by 
any other Office. 


The Institution is conducted on the Mutual Principle. There 
being no shareholders all profits belong to the members. 


Write for Prospectus 


Sir ERNEST J. P. BENN, Bt. 
Chairman and Managing Director. 








HEAD OFFICE: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2 


"Phone Temple Bar 4062 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 368) 
something close to their face value. Market estimates of the likely 
basis for dealings range between 15s. and 16s. for £1 nominal of 


certificates. That would imply that the allotment to second 
preference holders, equivalent to 8s. net a share, would in fact 
fetch about 6s. in the market. Against this disadvantage second 


preference holders must set the benefit they derive from their 
participating rights. Although the company’s E.P.T. position is 
not precisely defined, it is believed that it will be possible to 
distribute Io per cent. on the second preference and the correspond- 
ing dividend—about 15 per cent.—on the ordinaries. On_ this 
assumption the second preference may easily be worth several 
shillings more than the 26s. at which they are now quoted, allowing 
for the value of the arrears and the half-year’s cash dividend just 
declared. 
A CHEAP TEXTILE SHARE 

Investors in search of a good yield combined with a fair chance 
of capital appreciation might consider the £1 shares of Copestake, 
Crampton, the warehousemen and textile manufacturers, around the 
current price of 13s. 6d. At this level the yield offered, on the basis 
of the § per cent. dividend, is nearly 7} per cent., which seems to 
me quite generous in relation to the financial position and the 
earnings prospects. Even in face of war-time restrictions, this 
company has succeeded in making satisfactory profits, and assuming, 
as I think is reasonable, that there will be a large banked-up demand 
for textiles after the war, the longer-term outlook should be good. 
What really makes these shares attractive, however, is the im- 
mensely strong balance-sheet position. After repaying £100,000 
of capital last year the company still showed net liquid assets of 
£443,197 at December 31st. That was equivalent to over I6s, a 
share on the £500,000 of capital. Included in the liquid assets 
were £360,000 in cash and gilt-edged securities, which not only 
provide a fund out of which new business may be acquired when- 
ever opportunities occur, but suggest that further returns of capital 
are not unlikely. 





COMPANY MEETING 
BARTON AND SONS 


THE ordinary general meeting of Barton and Sons, Ltd., was held on 
Tuesday at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 

Mr. J. E. Hodgkin, M.I.E.E., M.I.M.E., chairman of the company, 
presided. 

The following is the chairman’s statement circulated with the report 
and accounts :— 

Ladies and gentlemen,—The holding of the annual meeting has been 
somewhat delayed this year owing to various reasons outside our control. 
I am pleased to report that your company continues to make satisfactory 
progress. 

From the profit and loss account on page § you will see that the parent 
company’s income from its subsidiary companies has increased from 
£56,583 in 1940 to £98,329 for the current year, and while the charge 
for taxation in 1940 was £25,557 the corresponding charge for 1941 1s 


£48,874. 
Group’s INCREASED PROFITS 
A better indication of the results achieved is obtained from the con- 
solidated statement of profits on page 7, which shows that the combined 
profits of the group increased from £94,463 in 1940 to £137,679 in 1941, 
and that while the charge in respect of taxation for the group in 1940 was 
£43,878, this charge increased in 1941 to £73,165. 
DIVIDEND OF 6 PER CENT. 
You will be asked to approve the recommendation of the board that 
a final dividend of 3} per cent., less tax, be paid on the ordinary stock 
of the company, making, with the interim dividend of 2} per cent., less 
tax, paid in February last, a total distribution of 6 per cent. for the year 
under review. 
The Chairman moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 
The resolution was seconded by Mr, Alfred H. Redfern and carried 
unanimously. 
The proposed dividend was approved. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 








Head Office : 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 


The B ank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and Ne w Zealand, 
Letters of ,Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 


issues Telegraphic. Transfers, 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


and Travellers’ Cheques issued. 
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ODEON THEATRES LIMITED 
SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN RECEIPTS 











Tue fifth annual general meeting of Odeon Theatres, Limited, was held 
on October 9th at the Dorchester Hotel, London, W 

Mr. J. Arthur Rank (chairman of the company) presided. : 

The chairman said: The profits which are available to meet taxation, 
interest, and dividends at £1,530,000 are nearly two and a half times 
greater than those of the preceding year. ; 

During the period under review we have had to operate at increased 
costs, for wages have increased, as also has the price of nearly every 
commodity we use. The results, therefore, are due entirely to the sub- 
stantial increase in box-office takings, and over 55,000,000 more patrons 
came to our theatres than in the previous year. 

The charge against profits for debenture and loan interest is lower 
than last year, due to redemptions through the natural operation of the 
sinking fund and increased interest receivable, and it has been necessary 
to provide rather less for War Damage Insurance and air-raid expenditure. 

Because of the higher profits, we have had to provide £775,000 more to 
meet taxation, and, as you all no doubt realise, the amount of profit we 
are able to retain is restricted substantially to our pre-war standard of 
profits. This company was largely in a state of development in the short 

riod of its existence prior to the war, and it is therefore adversely 
affected by Excess Profits Tax, but I suppose it is almost impossible to 
devise a method of taxation which does not fall harshly on some shoulders, 
and we must accept the burden cheerfully, regarding it as an additional 
contributian we make to the fight for freedom. 

ALLOCATION OF PROFIT 

The liability to Excess Profits Tax has still to be agreed with the 
Inland Revenue, although we have been in active negotiation with them. 
These negotiations have proceeded sufficiently far to lead us to estimate 
our liability a little more closely than last year. You will appreciate that 
when rates of taxation are high the company’s reserves must be made on 
a conservative basis, and we may, therefore, find we have tended to make 
provision on a somewhat generous scale. 

After providing for interest, taxation, the War Damage Contribution, 
and the dividend on the preference shares, we are left with £160,092 out 
of our profits for the year, and £96,893 which we brought forward from 
last year. We have, therefore, available for distribution £256,985, which 
we propose be applied as follows: 

Writing off the balance of the preliminary and forma- 
I ovinsintnunnkctininscuntiveenisackenienions cette £134,640 

Payment of a dividend on the ordinary shares of 10 per 
is I fic. hicnccasdacseseeneriacadunncecouin 


43,750 178,390 


Leaving an amount to be carried forward to next year of ...... £78,595 
, VARIATIONS IN ASSETS 

If you will now turn to the assets side of the balance-sheet. We 
have ceded £91,500 to the value of our freehold and leasehold theatres 
during the year, which is represented by two leasehold and one freehold 
theatece. An opportunity arose to purchase the freehold of one of our 
leasehold theatres, and, as the terms were attractive, naturally we took 
advantage of it. The two leasehold theatres are those which we have 
taken over from a subsidiary company. 

Investments in subsidiary companies have increased by approximately 
£89,700, due to purchases we have made from time to time of outside 
shareholders’ interests in the subsidiary companies as part of a programme 
of consolidation, to which I refer later. The balance-sheet shows that 
other trade investments have fallen by £1,534, but this fact, taken by 
itself, is rather misleading, and infers that we have parted with some of 
these investments, but, in fact, this is not so, but is due to our having 
purchased other shares in these companies which has brought them within 
the definition of a subsidiary company since we now control them. e 

Amounts due from subsidiary companies are £48,390 higher than last 
year. 


SuNDRY DesTors, &c. 


The increase in sundry debtors, repayments, stocks, &c., of £30,008 
largely reflects the increased prices we have to pay for the commodities 
which we use. The increase in our stocks has been comparatively small, 
since we took the precaution a long time ago of seeing that we were fully 
provided with the necessary stocks to meet any emergency which might 
arise out of the war. Finally, we have nearly £600,000 more cash in 
hand than we had last year. 

On the liabilities side of the balance-sheet the 5 per cent. mortgage 
debenture stock has been reduced by redemptions under the sinking fund, 
but there is slightly more shown as due under the 6 per cent. debenture 
stock, mortgages, and loans, by reason of the provision for interest which 
has accrued over the extra days. There is £81,845 more~due to sub- 
sidiary companies, for a number of the subsidiaries have had surplus 
funds which the parent company could profitably use. Sundry creditors 
are lower by £70,119. 

¢ auditors were reappointed, and the proceedings terminated with a 
vote of thanks to the chairman, directors, and staff. 
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The 
hard-pressed 
man of 


middle-age 


The middle-aged man faced with the necessity of working harder 
than ever at a time of life when his natural inclination is to relax, 
sometimes feels the need of a spur to urge him along the path 
of duty. 

There is a spur for such a man which can be used at will, for 
short or long periods as circumstances demand or the results 
dictate. While it does not goad the faculties into immediate and 
abnormal activity, neither is its use succeeded by a state of 
reaction. Rather it imparts an increasing impetus, not only to 
the faculties, but to the functioning of the whole constitution of 
such aman. He begins to feel keener, younger, more alive. 
Therefore, to call ‘ Phyllosan’ a spur is hardly to do it justice. 
It has been more aptly said that ‘ Phyllosan’ is “more than a 
tonic, it is a creative force in the system.” 


PHYLLOSAN 


Of all chemists : 3/3 and 5/4 (double quantity). Incl. Purchase Tax 
The yegd. trade mark ‘ Phyllosan’ is the property of Natural Chemicals Ltd., London 






























Two 
SIGNAL 
SUCCESSES 


This girl is doing a war 
job in a signal-box. And 
her Braemar is doing a war 
job, too, keeping her warm 
and good to look at. The 
Braemar, like its mistress, 
is determined to work hard 
‘for the duration.’ And if 
by any chance her knit- 
wear or underwear should 
show signs of wear and 
tear, there’s always the 
Braemar ‘Stitch-in-Time’ 
Service to give it a new 
lease of life !. 

Ask your Braemar retailer 
all about it. 




















Innes, Henderson and Co. Lid., Hawick, Scotland 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





IRCUMAMBULATION 2 worth- 
while exercise! On your way 
you may find a tobacconist with a 
King Six Cigar. Offer him 10}d ask 
firmly for King Six, and you'll get 
an excellent smoke 











PLI ‘A FOR THE EDUCATION OF POLITICIANS, 

“RETURN TO RE ASON, by Geoffrey Bourne. 
Hutchinsons.—“A very sane, well written and 
H. G. WELLS. 


PERSONAL 
>» OMBED, burned, but unbeaten. GUY’S HOSPITAL, 
S.E.1, still continues its vital services in the front 
line. Over £16,000 income has been lost in rents alone, 
Please send gifts to APPEAL SECRETARY, 
+AMERAS and Home Movies urgently wanted for essen- 
( tial and most mportant work, “ Talkies,” Home 
Cines, Leicas, Contax and all miniature cameras should not 
be idle. Much more up-to-date models after the war, and 
the top price we can now pay will be better invested in War 
Savings. —WALLAct HEATON Ltp. 127 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1 
YANCER SUFFERER. Poor man, net income 14s. per 
( week for 2. Funds for nourishment urgently needed, 
Jewellery gratefully received. Please help. Case 249/42.— 
NATIONAL Soctrery For CANCER ReE.ier, 2(S) Cheam Court, 
Cheam, Surrey. 
| yl I'TON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learnt in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
| NVEST IN MECHANISED FARMING: 


Price 2s. 6d. 
most timely book.’ 


Large-scale operations now being planned by registered 
syndicate of practical farmers, offer unprecedented openings 
to both Working and Non-working Investors. The syndi- 
cate can Secure valuable contracts for the supply of crops 
for dehydration, and now seek to buy, rent and finance 
farm properties of all sizes for mechanised development. 
Small Investors offered assured and excellent dividends; 
small-holders and farmers relieved of financial anxiety and 
afforded means for sound expansion with security. Full 
details and prospectus from F. A. Hopces, Accountants, 
High Street, Welling, Kent. 

ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1ts., carbon 





4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. MCFARLANE (C), 


OCTOBER 


SPECTATOR, 16, 








3d. each 
including Purchase Tax 

Keep an alert eye open for Eclipse Biades— 

mow made only in the popular slotted 

pattern. Their clean and comfortabie 

shaving is even more appreciated now that 

supplies are so limited. 

Obtainable only from Retailers. 


_ JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. , 





\ ONOMARK. Confidential London Address. Letters 
redirected. $s. p.a.—BM,MONO 23, W.C.r1. 
R YEFRESH YOURSELF in_ English Country: 
Descriptive List (4d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 


aes * “ REFRESHMENT House ASSOCIATION, LTD, 
. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1 

a, TIME WRITING.—If you are inte ited in 
N writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, PvVETRY, 
ae oo study at HALF-FEES by correspondence 
me with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 

you RNALISM—the only School under the direct patron- 
age of the leading newspaper Proprietors. Free advice and 
from Prospectus Dept., 


book, “ Writing for the Press,” 

L.S.J., 57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
HORT STORY WRITING. Send 4d. stamps for 
‘ booklet describing world-famous postal course.— 


Recent Institute (Dept. 85Q), Palace Gate, W.8. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


19 42 
’ j ‘HE SPECIAL INGREDIENTS m ‘Bermaline” 
Bread give the little more that means so much to the 
vodness of bread. A joy to eat and very digestible. Ask 
ur Baker, or write “ BERMALINE,” Fairley St., Glasgow 


dis PEWRITING.—Sybil Rang, Literary, Medical, Legal, 
&c., E — Work. L ong experience.—17 Hamps tead 
London, N.W.3. Hampstead 3854. Mod. Terms, 
$ ers G of all kinds andertehen. —Apply, Miss Evys, 
$ Carroll Avenue, Merrow. Tele.: Guildford 389s, 
\ TATCHES WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Out of 
order. Top prices paid. Send registered. Cash or 
offer by 
Manchester, 4. 


Tiill Gdns., 


return.—KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, 





EDUCATIONAL 
AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


A special war-time course can now be 
taken at 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or 
The Hall, Greatford, Stamford, Lincs. 
For prospectus apply to The Secretary. 
1 AMPSTEADSECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Principal: Mrs. E, E. R, THorp, M.A. (Cantab.) 
First-class London training leading to interesting secre 
tarial posts in the Services or in civil life. Lovely country 
house in very safe area. Prospectus from SECRETARY 
Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 











LECTURES 


TS FREE TRADE LEGION strongly recommends 
**AN OPEN LETTER TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY,” 
by Capt. Arthur Rogers ; “‘ PRESSING PROBLEMS,” by F 
W. Hirst ; “ THe Mora Case ror Free TRADE,” by C. J. L, 
Brock. Bookstalls, 6d. each, or 7d. post free from 38 
Bedford Street, W.C.2. 
le NORWEGIAN MINISTER OF JUSTICE o 
“ THE WORK OF THE NORWEGIAN MINIS- 
TRY OF JUSTICE DURING THE WAR,” ata 
Luncheon at FrieNDs House, Euston Road, N.W.1, on 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 22nd, at 1 p.m. Tickets, 2s. "6d, 
to be obtained at least two days beforehand: from Tus 
Howarp LeaGue, Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard 
Street, S.W.1. 


EXHIBITION 


T EICESTER GALLERIES, Leics. Sq. 10-5.30. Hr. 10-1, 
4 (t). Paintings by GRAHAM BELL, THOMAS CARR, 
ANTHONY DEVAS and LAWRENCE GOWING. 

2). MICHAEL AYRTON and JOHN MINTON, ip 
cluding designs for John Gielgud’s “ Macbeth.” 





The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
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All are 
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This Patient, 64, a manufacturer on his own 
account till 1922, when disease took away the use 
of his legs, He keeps cheerful by weaving scarves 
and ties for the Forces and friends. 


Legacies, 


THE BRITISH HOME and 





Home 


Wegivereal HOME LIFEin 
the Homeat STREATHAM 


and also provide life pen- 
sions for 300 others able to 
be with friends or relatives. 


on us for help and neces- 


APPEAL FOR HELP 






Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed 


for INCURABLES 


LES 


Home 


from 


incurable invalids, 


largely dependent 


of life and we 





15/3, collars extra. 


HOSPITAL Service ties 2 


5 
ie 


WILLIAM HOLLINS & ( 













Going somewhere where kit replacements may be out of the question? 
The officer who chooses 


These shirts will wear and wash and keep their smartness on parade 
In Navy, Army and Air Force 


throughout the toughest campaign. 
regulation styles and colours from 
* Clydella’ 

Stocked by high 
class hosiers and 





Posted Abroad? 


os 








*CLYDELLA’ Service Shirts needn’t worry. 




















(of the Middle Class) Gs outhitiers every- 
Simm) woierc. 
STREATHAM, S.W.16 WEAR 
Telephone GIPSY HILL 1641 VINLLA MOUSE SOTTING Hane 
SEGSTERLO TRADE MARS — 
Entered as second class at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by St. C1 MENTS Press (1940) Lip 
Portugal St., Kingsway, published by Tux Srectator, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99 Gowers St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, October 16, 1942, 
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